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Energy Policy Plusses 


After 4 years of talk about a national energy policy, the United States 
is finally getting one—and, contrary to doubts raised because its keystone 
is conservation, the plan can mean a time of fruition, not a time of 


frustration. 

Projections showing that the new energy policy will create jobs and 
related training programs, while at the same time slow the population’s 
demand for energy, have been greeted with ‘‘tell-me-another’’ skepticism. 
Lest that kind of disparaging talk become the conventional wisdom, 
President Carter said from the outset that the plan will indeed increase 
employment—by several hundred thousand jobs—and have a beneficial 
effect on the economy. 

Howard Katz believes it will. Katz’s Sunearth Solar Products Corp. in 
Montgomeryville, Pa., is producing 250 sunpowered water heating units a 
month to keep up with orders, and Katz plans to expand his plant and 
hire more workers. ‘Interest (in solar energy uses) is beginning to come 
from plumbers now, not just from college professors and backyard 
mechanics as in the past,”’ he says. 

The optimism doesn’t stop with Katz. Corporations that dwarf his small 
firm—Grumman, General Electric, Libby-Owens-Ford—are getting into 
solar products. And there is more stimulus than solar power in the energy 
package: Home and nonresidential weatherizing is creating new jobs in the 
construction trades and new growth in the insulation manufacturing 
industry; conversion of industries from oil and gas to coal for generating 
power Calls for thousands more miners than are presently in the pits; and 
the railroads will need additional workers to haul the coal and build more 
hopper cars. 

These, of course, are but a few of the high employment prospects 
banking on the horizon. The full impact that the Administration's energy 
policy is expected to have on employment is discussed in Energy War Is 
Generating Jobs, beginning on page 14 of this issue of WORKLIFE. 

Howard Katz and other Americans as enthusiastic as he benefit from 
using conservation as an economic tool, while doubters go about collecting 
buckets of fog. 

Walter Wood 
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America [esis 
supported Work 


by Al Belsky 


As its name might suggest, the Maverick Corporation—a 
Hartford, Conn. firm that refinishes furniture, recaps tires, 
rehabilitates housing, and does a variety of other jobs—hires 
workers most employers consider far from ideal. 

Maverick recruits ex-offenders, welfare mothers, and out- 
of-school youth. *‘We hire on the basis of negative factors,” 
says Maverick Director Dan McKinnon. *‘We look for people 
who have no high school diploma, no skills, and no recent 
work history. If they’re school dropouts ages 17 to 20, they 
have to be out of the classroom and out of work for at least 6 
months.” 

Along with job skills, these employees often need to develop 
habits like getting to work regularly and showing up on time. 
Some also need to learn that fighting, drinking, and taking 
drugs are off limits in the workplace. 

Maverick, which gets funding from government and founda- 
tion sources as well as from selling its goods and services, 
offers supervision, wage incentives, and job assignments 
designed to help employees learn world-of-work skills. Some 
individuals respond well and become productive workers; 
many others quit or are fired. Whatever the outcome, Maver- 
ick continues to recruit marginally employable men and 
women—not out of altruism but in an experimental effort to 
aid the hard-to-employ. 

Maverick is | of 15 organizations throughout the country 
taking part in a large-scale research and demonstration project 
to test “supported work,”* subsidized employment that stresses 
the rewards and demands of regular, steady work. Aimed at 
moving persons with severe job barriers into productive 
employment, supported work is based on a concept developed 
in Western Europe. 

America’s version of supported work has evolved from 
‘*social employment” systems in Holland and similar programs 
in Sweden and Great Britain that offer state subsidized 
employment to physically, mentally, or socially handicapped 
individuals.' While their operations vary from country to 
country, these programs share three goals: To provide steady 
jobs and wages, to produce goods and services under condi- 
tions that closely resemble normal industry, and to enhance 
handicapped workers’ sense of self-worth by replacing depend- 
ence on government benefits with income earned through 
productive labor. 

For most subsidized workers in these countries, social 
employment jobs are considered long-term, permanent posi- 
tions. Transition to competitive employment is welcomed, but 
not required. In the United States, however, supported work 





Al Belsky is a Department of Labor information officer in Philadelphia. 


is exclusively transitional; participants are expected to enter 
the regular labor force and seek employment by the end of a 
specified period—either 12 or 18 months, depending on local 
project policy. This is one of several key ways in which 
supported work on this side of the Atlantic differs from 
European models. 

Five Federal agencies—including the Department of Labor's 
Employment and Training Administration (ETA)}—and: the 
Ford Foundation fund this country’s supported work projects 
through a nonprofit organization, the Manpower Demonstra- 
tion Research Corporation (MDRC). Yet each local project is 
an independent entity with a separate governing body. Each 
functions as a part of its community, subject to local business, 
union, and Government constraints. 

Participants include ex-offenders, former drug or alcohol 
abusers, welfare mothers, and school dropouts. Some employ- 
ees have histories of mental illness, but physically handicapped 
individuals are not a target group. At the end of June, 1,884 
hard-to-employ individuals were in supported work at the 15 
project sites. 

Unlike European programs, which are now well established, 
the U.S. experiment with supported work is just that: an 
experiment, complete with an elaborate research design, 
control groups, and a healthy degree of objectivity. The 
Office of Research and Development, which administers the 
program for ETA, built in the research function to determine 
exactly how much of a difference the program is making in 
participants’ lives. 

Supported workers taking part in this experiment have held 
a wide variety of jobs. (See table | for a list of all major work 
activities.) They have rebuilt inner-city homes in Hartford, 
served as teacher aides in rural West Virginia, and microfilmed 
official documents in Washington State. A Chicago college 
has hired supported workers as security guards, while Califor- 
nia participants run an Oakland gas station. Supported workers 
have turned part of an old factory in Jersey City, N.J., into a 
modern restaurant, have winterized homes for the elderly in 
Wisconsin, and have created giant ‘super graphic’’ murals for 
buildings in San Francisco. 

The workers performing these diverse tasks are themselves 
a varied lot. One participant is 26-year-old Effie Ulmur, a 
former drug addict. She and her three children struggled along 
on AFDC—Aid to Families with Dependent Children—welfare 
benefits for several years before she became a supported 
worker with the printing shop operated by the Community 
Help Corp. in Jersey City. *‘I hated living off once-a-month 


' These programs were described in “Special Job Creation for the Hard-to-Employ in Western 
Europe.”’ Manpower Research Monograph No. 14, 1970. by Beatrice G. Reubens 
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welfare,’ she says, “‘and I finally saw I couldn't get nothing 
out of life just sitting at home.’ When friends told her that 
Community Help Corp. was hiring, she applied for a job, her 
first since 1972. 

One of Ulmur’s coworkers is Joe Burkhardt, 18, who 
realized soon after he dropped out of the eighth grade that 
finding a job was next to impossible without skills or training. 
‘All I was doing when I was out of school was sleeping and 
eating and hanging around,”’ he recalled during a few moments 
away from his job at the Community Help Corp. autobody 
mechanics shop. Burkhardt is now working regularly, learning 
a trade, and thinking about starting his own autobody repair 
business some day. 

A Maverick employee is 18-year-old Gregory Smith. Two 
years ago, he dropped out of school and into trouble with the 
law, allegedly for breaking and entering. Now his supported 
work job in Maverick’s furniture refinishing division has, he 
says, “convinced me I’m qualified to become someone.” 

And there is Granville Butts, 43, who had just completed 
his supported work with Philadelphia’s Impact Service Corp. 


and taken a job with a construction firm when this article was 
written. After suffering 15 years of drug dependence, Butts 
entered a rehabilitation program and overcame his addiction. 
Impact Services provided him with an important second step 
back to life’s mainstream: a year’s steady work experience to 
prove to an employer that he is a reliable worker. 

As these stories show, supported work is for persons who 
have only the loosest ties to the labor market. Overall, a 
majority of enrollees in the 15 project sites had not held full- 
time jobs for almost 3 years before they became supported 
workers, and 19 percent had never worked before. Sixty 
percent had not completed high school, and more than half 
were receiving transfer payments other than food stamps 
when they enrolled. 

Supported workers in the ex-offender and ex-addict target 
groups have averaged four adult convictions and 3.5 years in 
penal institutions. Those in the out-of-school youth group 
have spent an average of 9 months in penal institutions. 

The ‘‘supported’’ part of supported work refers to more 
than subsidized wages paid enrollees. Each demonstration 
site, no matter what its work activities, puts employment and 
training theory into action by structuring job rewards and 
demands for its employees. Bonus incentive systems, peer 


Maverick Corp. employees renovate an abandoned house in North Hartford. Homes repaired by the corporation are sold to owner-occupants. 
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support, crew structure, and graduated stress are the main 
components of the supported work experience. 

Supported workers at all local projects are assigned to 
small work crews and are given other chances to get peer 
support. These practices are based on the ideas that most 
people starting on a new venture feel better if they have the 
company of others who share their anxieties and background, 
and that people tend to learn much of what they need to 
know from their peers. 

Isaac Hurt. working at the Pivot, Inc. site in Seattle, Wash.., 
pointed out that ‘“‘the [peer support] setup gave me a chance 
to communicate with other people who have been in the same 
situation that I have. There were times when I wondered if I 
was going to make it, and when I looked around me at work 
and saw other people who were making it, it gave me a 
morale boost.” 

Project staff take responsibility for general supervision and 
any necessary skills training. Within each crew, however, one 
member is usually appointed crew chief, not only in charge of 
keeping production on schedule but also serving as someone 
other workers can turn to for advice. Being named crew chief 
means a pay raise, higher status, and recognition for a job 
well done, and supported workers take this added responsibil- 
ity seriously. 

Cora Lee Tritt was a supported worker and crew chief last 
year with Advocap Inc.. Wisconsin's program. As crew chief, 
she felt she should try to get crew members involved in 
something outside themselves. ‘‘Knowing that other people 
are counting on you makes a real difference,”’ Tritt said. **For 
some of the people here, this is the first time they've had to 
think about anybody else in a long time.” 

The graduated stress aspect of supported work is based on 
the observation that anybody starting a new job needs time to 
absorb all the demands and information it requires. Since 
supported workers have scant work experience, their likeli- 
hood of easing into a new situation is even smaller, so 
projects consciously adapt work to the worker. Eventually, 
job demands increase to the extent required in the regular 
labor force. 

Work habits, job assignments, productivity, and individual- 
ized attention all figure into the graduated stress formula. For 
example, newer supported workers get more attention, and 
older ones, less. Graduated work habits call for improved 
attendance and punctuality as time goes on, and where 
productivity is measurable, projects attempt to set increasing 
output standards tied to length of program study. Similarly, 
job assignments progress from relatively simple tasks to more 
complex skills and more reliable performance. 

Graduated wages and bonus systems are another aspect of 
supported work; supported workers earn raises and extra 
cash by consistently meeting higher work habit standards. 
When interviewed in Jersey City, for instance, young Joe 
Burkhardt pointed out that he’d been at work and on time for 
3 weeks in a row, despite a long bus ride every day from his 
home in Union City, N.J. He was looking forward to a $15 
bonus in his next paycheck on top of $98 in regular wages. 

Supported workers, however, are not coddled workers. 
Their pay rates are generally below those of private industry, 
and the other side of the bonus system is on-the-job discipline. 
Project directors may—and do—suspend or fire employees for 
absenteeism, chronic lateness, disruptive behavior, or drug 
abuse. The program regards these disciplinary actions as 
legitimate management options. In keeping with program 
philosophy, these measures are carried out with fairness and 
consistency, and some projects have set up grievance proce- 
dures to insure due process. 

From the program’s beginning in March 1975 through June 


Table 1 


Target Groups and Major Work Activities of the 
Supported Work Program, by Site 


Demonstration 


Site 


Atlanta: Atlanta 


Urban League/ 
PREP 


Chicago: Options, 


Inc. 


Detroit: Supported 


Work Corp. 


Hartford: Maverick 


Corp. 


Jersey City: 


Community Help 


Corp. 


Massachusetts: 


Transitional 
Employment 
Enterprises 


Newark: Newark 


Service Corp. 


New York: Wildcat 


Service Corp. 


Oakland: Peralta 


Service Corp. 


Philadelphia: |mpact 


Services Corp. 


St. Louis: St. Louis 
Housing Authority 


San Francisco: The 


San Francisco 
Phoenix Corp. 


Washington: Pivot, 


Inc. 


West Virginia: 


Human Resource 


Development 


Foundation, AFL- 


ClO 


Wisconsin: Advocap, 


Inc. 


Major Target 
Groups 


AFDC 
Out-of-school 
youth 


AFDC 
Alcoholics 
Ex-offenders 
Ex-addicts 
Ex-addicts 
Ex-offenders 
AFDC 
Ex-offenders 
Out-of-school 
youth 


Alcoholics 
Ex-offenders 
Ex-addicts 
Out-of-school 
youth 
AFDC 
Alcoholics 
Ex-offenders 
Out-of-school 
youth 
AFDC 
Ex-offenders 


AFDC 
Out-of-school 
youth 


AFDC 
Ex-offenders 
Ex-addicts 
Ex-offenders 
Ex-addicts 
Out-of-school 
youth 


AFDC 


Ex-offenders 


Ex-offenders 


AFDC 

Ex-offenders 

Out-of-school 
youth 


AFDC 

Out-of-school 
youth 

Mentally 
disabled 


Major Work 
Activities 


Clerical, custodial, 
maintenance, physical 
education assistants, 
social service aides 


Clerical, building 
rehabilitation 


Housing rehabilitation, 
Clerical, landscaping 
Furniture refinishing & 
manufacturing, 
upholstery, tire 
recapping, printing, 
building rehabilitation, 
concrete work, clerical 
Food delivery, printing, 
building rehabilitation, 
food services, 
carpentry, pottery 


Deleading, graphics, 
administrative aides 


Day care aides, 
teacher aides, security, 
custodial, clerical, 
medical para- 
professionals 

Printing, microfilming, 
Clerical, building 
maintenance, food 
service delivery 
Landscaping, painting, 
service stations, 
Clerical, packaging 
Cleaning & sealing, 
demolition, stucco, 
maintenance, retail 
sales, food services, 
landscaping, clerical 


Lobby attendants, day 
care, food service, 
clerical 

Refurbishing, graphics, 
woodworking, clerical, 
maintenance 
Upholstery, 
microfilming, furniture 
manufacturing 


Maintenance, 
housekeeping, library 
aides, industrial 
equipment cleaning 


Housing rehabilitation, 
furniture repair, chore 
services, clerical 
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of this year, 22 percent of all enrollees—1,246 of the total 
5,613 participants—had been fired, primarily for chronic 
absenteeism. During this same period, another 25 percent left 
the program because they were dissatisfied with it, to pursue 
other educational or training opportunities, or for other reasons 
such as illness, relocation, or personal problems. Roughly 47 
percent of all participants, then, have either quit or been fired 
before they could fully benefit from supported work. Only 888 
enrollees, or 15.8 percent, had successfully moved to regular 
employment as of June 1977 (see table 2 for a detailed 
account of terminations). 

But those in charge of the supported work program do not 
find these figures discouraging. Says William Grinker, presi- 
dent of MDRC,. “We've been pleasantly surprised that the 
whole thing has operated as effectively as it has, given a lot 
of problems we had getting started during a bad economic 
period—and given that these (participant) populations have 
not been very effectively dealt with by previous social and 
correctional programs. A lot of people are pretty impressed, 
but we don’t want to overclaim. The research results are not 
yet in.” 

Research is a crucial aspect of this program, and MDRC, 
set up by the ETA, the Ford Foundation, and other Govern- 


Furniture refinishing at Maverick Corp. 
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Jersey City workers operate a cafeteria. 


Table 2 


Supported Work Enrollments and Reasons for 
Program Terminations 
March 1975 through June 1977 


Total enrollments 
for all sites Percent 


100.0 


Number 
5,613 


Enroliments by 


t t gro 
arget groups 183 


41.4 
16.7 
17.4 
6.8 
0.4 


AFDC recipients 
Ex-offenders 
Ex-addicts 
Out-of-school youth 
Others 1 
Unclassified 2 


1,029 
2,321 
882 
978 
383 
20 


Reasons for leaving p 
the program? ercent 
22.1 
19.7 
15.8 

5.2 


Fired 

Separated or resigned 
Employed 

Other 


Reasons for leaving 
the program, 


by target group Separated Em- 


or resigned ployed 


19.5% 11.3% 
eta 19.8 
17.9 12.4 
17.8 13.3 
21.3 19.1 


Fired 
4.8% 

27.1 

oe 

23.8 

23.7 


Other 


3.3% 
6.8 
5.2 
4.8 
1.8 


AFDC 

Ex-offenders 
Ex-addicts 
Out-of-school youth 
Other enrollees 








’ Primarily mentally disabled and former alcohol abusers 

2 Supported workers hired in June 1977 whose classification 
data were incomplete for reporting purposes at end of month. 

3 Since the program began, 3,542—or 63 percent—of all 
participants have left the program. 
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ment funding agencies to manage the supported work program, 
focuses on both long-range research goals and shorter term 
concerns affecting daily operations. Based in New York City, 
MDRC is governed by a board of directors made up of noted 
employment and training specialists. Eli Ginzberg, head of 
Columbia University’s Conservation of Human Resources 
Project, is chairperson, and members come from the Brookings 
Institution, major universities, the AFL-CIO, and private 
firms. Ernest G. Green, Assistant Secretary of Labor for 
Employment and Training, is a former board member. 

MDRC chose the local projects included in the demonstra- 
tion effort after examining 19 proposals from community 
groups and local government agencies. It now monitors local 
project operations and administers agreements with funding 
sources. These include the Ford Foundation and the U.S. 
Departments of Labor; Health, Education, and Welfare; Jus- 
tice; Housing and Urban Development; and Commerce. For 
fiscal years 1975 through 1977, the ETA, which acts as the 
lead Federal agency, will contribute almost $19 million of 
some $31.45 million these five Cabinet-level agencies are 
making available. 

Other revenues include a $3.6 million Ford Foundation 
grant, $5.3 million in State and local Comprehensive Employ- 
ment and Training Act (CETA) grants, and $4 million earned 
from goods and services that demonstration projects produce. 
Another $2.7 million comes from general and community 


development revenue-sharing, other grants, and welfare diver- 
sions. The latter are State and Federal monies earmarked for 
AFDC. These funds are diverted to the supported work sites 
and are used to pay a portion of the salaries of supported 
workers who are long-term AFDC recipients. Thus, money 
that would normally be paid out in welfare grants is converted 
into salary payments. 

MDRC controls the funds used to finance the local demon- 
stration projects and also has authority to issue regulations 
and guidelines to keep their activities in line with supported 
work’s philosophy and research design. It has, for example, 
standardized eligibility criteria, intake procedures, wages and 
bonuses, and maximum lengths of employment. But while 
MDRC’s board and professional staff remain ‘‘in charge,” 
projects are afforded freedom to innovate and shape supported 
work to their own local situations. This flexibility acco. nts for 
the wide range of supported work activities that demonstration 
projects have developed. 

A number of supported work programs resemble mini- 
conglomerates, and Hartford’s Maverick Corporation provides 
the best example of this approach. Its enormous headquarters 
houses a furniture manufacturing division, upholstery and 
furniture refinishing shops, a printing plant, an industrial 
machine repair operation, and a concrete construction shop. 
Across the street, supported workers run a tire recapping 
plant, and several blocks away Maverick crews are renovating 


This machine, operated by Eligio Ramos of Maverick Corp., places an adhesive strip on treads used in the firm's tire recapping shop. 
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abandoned houses that the corporation has purchased (usually 
for $1) and will resell to owner-occupants. 

Maverick’s wide range of supported work positions has 
enabled Gregory Smith, the ex-offender introduced earlier, to 
remain in the program. He started out on a building renovation 
crew painting houses, but soon ran into problems. 

‘| never wanted to be in that kind of work,”’ he recalls. 
‘I'd hassle my supervisor, and he'd hassle me back. Seems 
like every time he'd come around to check my work, I'd be 
messing something up!" 

When the Maverick staff looked into Smith’s case, they 
decided to transfer him to the furniture refinishing shop, 
where he could get more individual attention and closer 


Community Help Corp. workers run a print shop. 
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supervision than in the outside painting work. Within a few 
weeks after his transfer, Smith's work record was greatly 
improved. By May, he was promoted to the shop’s crew chief 
position. 

Supported work seems to be working for Gregory Smith, 
yet he is only | of more than 5,600 individuals who have been 
hired by demonstration programs. How typical is Gregory 
Smith? This is only one of many questions that remain to be 
answered. 

Other questions revolve around geography. All of Maverick 
Corporation’s employees work in or near its central building, 
and most live in Hartford. In West Virginia, however, the 
Morgantown-based Human Resource Development Founda- 
tion, AFL-CIO, draws its supported workers from five rural 
counties. Those placed in public sector jobs work at locations 
throughout northern West Virginia. What impact will these 
differences have on program results? 

The role of supportive services also needs to be examined. 
For example, Jersey City’s Community Help Corp. grew out 
of a local drug and alcohol rehabilitation program and remains 
closely allied to it. Employees at this demonstration site may 
take advantage of the rehabilitation program’s counseling 
services when personal problems arise. Across the Hudson in 
New York City, a Wildcat Service Corporation supported 
worker might be referred to city agencies willing to help work 
out problems, but Wildcat itself offers only a limited range of 
services. To what extent will availability of counseling services 
make a difference? 

Then, too, there are questions about how much of a 
participant’s success or failure is directly related to the 
supported work experience. Under the program's research 
design, hundreds of otherwise eligible applicants not accepted 
into the program have been selected at random to act as a 
control group. How do their experiences compare with those 
of program enrollees? 

For answers to these questions, MDRC has turned to 
Mathematica, Inc. of Princeton, N.J. Under a contract written 
when the program began, this well-known research firm is 
evaluating supported work in association with the Poverty 
Institute of the University of Wisconsin. Working out of field 
offices located near many demonstration sites, Mathematica 
researchers will interview about 5,400 people—both enrollees 
and control group members—during and after the project. 

In its final report, due in 1979, Mathematica is expected to 
show, with considerable precision and detail, the project’s 
impact on participants, successful and unsuccessful program 
aspects, and reasons for project results. Researchers will 
examine the effect of such factors as the presence or absence 
of community support, the project's internal structure, vari- 
eties of work being done, and participants’ demographic 
characteristics. Cost-to-benefit ratios will be computed, along 
with figures on how many supported workers and control 
group members return to welfare, crime, or drug dependence. 

As a result of this research, which is slated to cost upwards 
of $9 million by the time it is completed, policymakers will be 
able to gage accurately the project’s overall social and eco- 
nomic implications and decide upon the feasibility of supported 
work's replication on an even larger scale in the future. 

Meanwhile, Joe Kelly, director of Chicago's Options, Inc., 
offers a perspective most likely shared by many of the people 
who have been involved with supported work. **What we're 
really doing here,’ he says, “is to prove whether or not we 
can devise a system to move people into the larger society. 
That's what we've got to do. If we can do that, then maybe 
we can talk about doing it for a lot more people and make a 
real difference.” O 
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In San Francisco's Employment Development 
Department, Dick Baltz, out-stationed from 
the San Francisco Service Center, is doing a 
one-man job that has others shaking their 
heads in amazement. He placed 117 clients in 
jobs in April of this year, operating out of 
a jam-packed little Tenderloin district room 
in what was once a janitor's closet at the 
central YMCA. "Actually, I don't make the 
placements. The clients do that when they 
see the employers. I just put them together. 
Plus, I'm centrally located, and a lot of 
people hear about me and drop in because I'm 
handy. I don't get 100 placements every 
month--sometimes it's only 70 or 80." Baltz 
has been with the Department for 15 years, 
including 2% years in his present office, 
which can handle about 17 jobseekers at a 
time. 


* * * 


Under a $373,000, l-year contract signed 
by the Secretary of Labor with the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Police Officers in 
Boston, some 1,000 persons will receive ap- 
prenticeship training as law enforcement 
personnel. The program will be promoted 
through a national advisory joint apprentice- 
ship council formed from among the 25,000 law 
enforcement agencies in the country. The 
contract calls for, in addition to the 1,000 
trainees: (1) formation of a national advi- 
sory council on apprenticeship and training 
for the program; (2) evaluation of existing 
rules and civil service regulations control- 
ling recruitment and training in each State; 
(3) promotion and development of union guide- 
lines for supplemental instruction; and (4) 
arrangements for the use of existing physical 
facilities and resources from public or pri- 
vate groups that will provide local operating 
program support services. 


* * * 


The number of American workers moonlight- 
ing in more than one job to pay off debts and 
to keep up with regular expenses has reached 
a record 4.6 million, the Department of Labor 


reports. ‘he increases in moonlighting con- 


tinued to be more common among men than women. 


But the increase between 1976 and 1977 was 
much sharper for women. The highest moon- 


lighting rate was among workers ages 25 to 44, 





Employers can save from $630 to $1,086 for 
each additional worker they hire during 1977 
or 1978 by claiming the Jobs Tax Credit au- 
thorized by the Tax Reduction and Simplifica- 
tion Act of 1977. The tax credit, which ap- 
plies against the employer's Federal income 
tax, is designed to encourage employers to 
increase their work forces. The credit ap- 
plies to all additional workers hired, ad- 
vantaged and disadvantaged, but companies can 
get another tax credit by hiring handicapped 
employees. A new Employment and Training Ad- 
ministration (ETA) pamphlet describes the tax 
credit and related Department of Labor serv- 
ices for employers. "Jobs Credit--For Em- 
ployers Hiring More Workers" is available 
free from ETA's Inquiries Unit, Rm. 10225, 
601 D St., NW., Washington, D.C. 20213. 


* * * 


The Chicago and North Western Transporta- 
tion Co., a railroad operating in 11 States 
out of Chicago, has signed a $661,170 HIRE 
(the acronym for Help through Industry Re- 
training and Employment) agreement with the 
Department of Labor to train 432 Vietnam-era 
veterans in 20 railroad occupations. The 
jobs will pay from $6 to more than $8 an hour 
as starting wages, and training time will 
range from 120 hours for helper categories to 
25 weeks for apprenticeable occupations. 

Jobs will be located in Illinois, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, and Iowa, with scattered opportun- 
ities in Kansas, Nebraska, Wyoming, South Da- 
kota, North Dakota, Michigan, and Missouri. 


* * * 


More than 4,000 disadvantaged persons, 
mostly minorities, veterans, and women, will 
be recruited for training in construction and 
industrial occupations by the Recruitment and 
Training Program (RTP), Inc., under a Depart- 
ment of Labor contract. One of the target 
goals of the contract is to recruit women for 
placement in nontraditional jobs. The con- 
tract calls for projects in 31 areas with a 
Federal outlay of Comprehensive Employment 
and Training Act funds of $5,166,541. Some 
participants will receive 10 weeks of inten- 
sive tutoring to pass apprenticeship examina- 
tion and others will be placed inconstruction 
trades as union members after their skills 
have been upgraded and standardized. 
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Delegates to 70001's 
employment motivation 
seminar in Orlando, Fla., 
demonstrate for favorites at a 
mock political convention. 


Photos by Joel Karesh, Dore Studio 
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Fashion show, produced by 70001 associates, motivates aspiring retailers. 


by Jeff Kunerth 


The sight of unemployed high school 
dropouts hanging around on street 
corners is a familiar one in most cities in 
the United States. These young persons 
have little incentive to finish their studies, 
and their prospects of finding 
employment are uncertain. 

Appearing before the National 
Seminar on Youth Employment 
Motivation, Pat Wilson, a slim black 
youth from Hartford, Conn., described 
the circumstances that led him to 
become a dropout at 16. He said that 
during the first year at high school he 
“made enemies” and was afraid to walk 
the halls. “I couldn't study. All the time | 
was scared.” 

Wilson was lucky enough to come into 
contact with 70001 Ltd., a national 
nonprofit organization dedicated to 
taking youth off the streets and out of 
the unemployment lines and placing 
them in retail sales and distribution jobs 


Jeff Kunerth is a reporter on the staff of the 
Orlando (Fla.) Sentinel Star 





while helping them complete their 
high school education. 

Wilson spoke during a pariel 
discussion featuring young people 
involved with 70001 Ltd., which 
sponsored the motivation seminar in 
conjunction with its own national 
convention in Orlando, Fla., last 
February. About 30 State officials, 
Employment and Training Administration 
(ETA) representatives and directors of 
youth programs from across the Nation 
attended the conference, where they 
listened to experts on youth motivation; 
watched young people in the 70001 
program compete in retail sales 
methods, oral communications, 
interviewing skills, and team radio 
production contests; and heard from 
several young adults who have been 
helped by the organization. 


ilson’s attitude is typical 
of many high school dropouts, and his 
experience was similar to that of 20- 
year-old Cathy Swidecki, another young 





conference speaker. “I had a lot of 
problems,” said the attractive member of 
the Lorain, Ohio, chapter of 70001. “The 
school was rough. There was always 
somebody starting something. Every 
day. It scared me. That's when | started 
skipping classes and staying away as 
much as possible.” 


classmate of Swidecki’s in the 
Lorain chapter, Tim Daniels, had this to 
say: “| dropped out because | didn't get 
along with the teachers and the principal 
at the school. We had fistfights and 
banged each other’s heads against the 
wall.” 

Unemployed, a high school dropout at 
17, Daniels’ chances of finding and 
keeping a job were slim. His age 
group—young people between 16 and 
22 years old—makes up 50 percent of 
the Nation’s unemployed. Without an 
education, he had few avenues for 
employment, and his experiences in 
school made it unlikely that he would 
return to complete his education. 

But this year, Daniels joined the 
70001 Ltd. program in his hometown of 
Lorain. He now has a job, is working 
toward his General Education 
Development (GED) high school 
graduation equivalency certificate, and 
has the dream of someday owning a 
business. 

70001 Ltd. was organized in 1969 as 
a cooperative venture between the Tom 
McAn Co. and the Wilmington, Del., 
chapter of the Distributive Education 
Clubs of America (DECA). Originally 
called “Project 70001,” after its account 
number with the Delaware Department 
of Public Instruction, the organization 
applied the motivation and on-the-job 
training techniques developed by DECA 
for use within the school system to out- 
of-school, out-of-work youth. The second 
phase was funded by a 3-year research 
and development grant from the Office 
of Economic Opportunity in 1973. 

The organization became an 
independent corporation in 1976 with the 
aid of a $628,000 Department of Labor 
(DOL) national contract. It continues to 
resemble a DECA for dropouts, 
combining schooling, work experience, 
and a youth organization to interest 
young people in retail occupations. 
70001 offers the unemployed youth what 
he or she needs—a way to complete 
high school without returning to the 
public school classroom; a job skill; and, 
most importantly, a job. 

“If they’re high school dropouts, grades 
don’t mean anything to them. Money 
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does,” said Bob Richmond, 
director of 70001 Career Association 
(SEVCA), the organization’s youth 
group. 

“These people either left or were 
kicked out of school,” said Kenneth M. 
Smith, president of 70001. 


Ss mith told those attending the 


motivation seminar that the average age 
of the dropout participating in the 70001 
program is 19. A third have been 
arrested, and 20 percent of those have 
been convicted of a crime. About 70 
percent come from economically 
disadvantaged backgrounds. Yet 70001 
claims that a followup survey of 227 
program graduates shows 75 percent 
are either working or attending an 
institution of higher learning a year after 
leaving the program. At any given time, 
Smith said, about 75 percent of the 
organization’s 3,400 young men and 
women are working in the 28 programs 
throughout 15 States. 

“It's the only program of its type,” 
Richmond said. This year DOL 
increased the contract to $747,300 to 
help 70001 generate programs in more 
areas with the cooperation of schools, 
local agencies, and private enterprise to 
find jobs for unemployed youth. 


DOL provides three-fourths of 70001’s 
funding, and the rest comes from the 
franchising fee 70001 charges the local 
sponsoring agency, as well as from 
other private sources. Under the 
franchise agreement, 70001 
subcontracts with the sponsoring 
agency, such as a city or county 
government, to provide educational 
materials, set up and operate a program 
headquarters, help hire and train a staff, 
open the doors to businesses through 
the support of the American Retail 
Foundation and other national business 
firms, conduct periodic program 
evaluations, and offer other assistance 
to assure a successful program. 

Funding for the programs for the most 
part comes from the Comprehensive 
Employment and Training Act (CETA). 

The employer pays the 70001 
participant a full, unsubsidized wage. In 
1975, the program's young participants 
earned more than $1 million and paid 
out about $250,000 in local, State, and 
Federal taxes. 

70001 also works with the school 
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systems to catch the dropout on the first 
bounce, before he or she reaches the 
age and the attitude of the hardcore 
unemployed. 

“By the time they are 22 or 23, they're 
defeated. You can’t even get them to 
the door,” Smith said. “We find most 
(70001 participants) have excellent 
intelligence, but they lack confidence. 
Our most critical job is changing that 
attitude.” 

One of the ways in which the youth 
organization tries to change the 
dropout’s attitude is by awarding 
certificates to participants who obtain 
GED certificates, graduate from the 
program, or gain acceptance to a 
college or university. SEVCA also 
sponsors regional and national 
conferences where members from each 
chapter compete for awards in sales 
techniques, production of radio 
commercials, oral communications, pre- 
employment skills, and chapter exhibits. 
Employers are encouraged to give 
financial incentives to young people who 
reach their educational objectives or 
obtain new work skills. 

Participants in 70001 are instructed in 
what the program calls “survival skills’ — 
how to maintain a checkbook, obtain 
and use credit, buy a car, protect 
against venereal disease, and plan for a 
family. 

“We try to give them as much 
information about the world as we can,” 
Bob Richmond said. 


ut perhaps the most important 
benefit the dropouts receive from the 
program is the proof that they can 
succeed at a job. “They've spent their 
lives having people tell them what they 
did wrong. This is the first time they've 
received recognition for what they did 
right,” Smith said. 

The 70001 centers are frequently 
located in shopping centers, where they 
are removed from the school setting and 
are associated with a business 
environment. Many of the things that 
made school irksome to dropouts have 
been eliminated. Former dropouts attend 
classes 2 hours a night, 3 nights a 
week. Usually the teacher is hired and 
trained by the 70001 program and, 
where necessary, remedial instruction 
teachers are employed. Guest speakers 
from the community are frequently 
brought into the classroom to encourage 
students. 

“You're a lot freer to do what you 
want. There aren't so many pressures 
on you,” says Tim Daniels. 


A job arranged by 70001 for a 
participant is a beginning, a start that 
may lead to a career in retail sales and 
distribution. Tim Daniels works in a car 
wash, rubbing down automobiles. Cathy 
Swidecki worked as a checkout girl at a 
discount department store for 21/2 
months before being laid off. Pat Wilson 
moves stock from one store to another 
in his job. Others are salespersons, 
warehouse workers, receptionists, 
secretaries, mechanics, and floor 
managers. They are all learning how to 
succeed and earn money. 

“You can't leech,” says 20-year-old 
Nathan Daniels (no relation to Tim). 
“Hanging around is all right for awhile, 
but there’s no money. You have to get 
the knowledge—you have to get it 
straight first.” 


athan, who said he dropped out of 
school when his parents got a divorce 
and “the house was dividing,” is getting 
it straight and hopes to score high 
enough on his GED test to receive some 
college credit. “Everything is 100 
percent now. It’s great. It does a lot for a 
person,” Nathan said of the 70001 
program. 

Marie Moore was 17 when she 
dropped out of her St. Louis high school 
5 years ago. Today she’s a shoe buyer 
for a large department store. “At the 
time | dropped out, | was in a very 
depressed state. At that time | was 
contemplating death, anything to escape 
the rat race | was facing. | wonder if | 
had not come into this program where 
I'd be today,” Marie commented. 

Callie Scott, an 18-year-old from Cape 
Girardeau, Mo., said she left home at 
age 12, was married by the time she 
was 15, and was separated from her 
husband a year later. Since joining the 
70001 program, Callie has earned her 
GED and is enrolled in a college, 
studying business administration. 

Charlie Shumate left school in Poplar 
Bluff, Mo., when he was 17. Shumate, 
like Nathan Daniels, said he left as his 
family disintegrated and his parents 
divorced. 

“For 2 years | ran and | roamed, and 
then | ran into 70001,” Shumate said. 
“It's done a lot for me, miracles really.” 
He is currently working full time at S. H. 
Smith Consulting Engineers and 
Surveyors and also heads the Poplar 
Bluff SEVCA chapter. 

There’s nothing miraculous about the 
70001 program, Smith said. Most of the 
motivational techniques employed by 
70001 were developed and proven by 





: Sy es | 
A variety of retail sales and distribution jobs are available through 70001's local chapters. Mike Santiago, for example, 
is a sporting goods salesman, a job for which he trained in Dover, Del. 


the DECA programs, he added, and the 
only thing unusual is that someone didn't 
think of applying those techniques to the 
dropout sooner. At the same time, 

70001 claims an exceptional amount of 
success. 

Despite the success, Smith admits 
difficulty in overcoming the skepticism of 
some community and educational 
leaders. “The educational community is 
not one to grab something new. But as 
more programs come up, it becomes 
easier to sell others.” 

Beginning with the one pilot program 
in 1969, 70001 grew to 17 programs, 
with about 2,000 participants by 1976. It 
now has 28 programs in 26 communities 
in 15 States and aims to establish 50 
more programs within the next 4 years. 
Currently, the organization has chapters 
in Arkansas, Connecticut, Delaware, 


Maryland, Michigan, Missouri, 
Minnesota, North Carolina, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, Tennessee, New York, 
New Jersey, California, and Florida. It 
should be basically self-sustaining within 
4 years, 70001 officials say. 


uch of the growth within existing 
programs has come from 70001 
participants’ bringing in friends and 
relatives who are dropouts, Smith said. 

“| thought it would be a good program 
for my boy friend,” said 19-year-old 
Christine Ford, “But then | dropped out 
too.” 

Christine moved away from home 
when she was 17, but without any 
income she was soon back with her 
parents. She enrolled in the 70001 


Photos by William Henry, Jr 


program and is now a student at 
Delaware Technical Community College 
in Wilmington, Del. When she 
graduates, she wants to join the 70001 
staff and work as a counselor. 

“That's really how | feel about the 
program. | want to come back into the 
program to help others,” she said. 

Tim Daniels is another who learned of 
the 70001 program from a friend. 

“| figured what the hell, might as well 
try it out,” Tim says. “Now | think 70001 
is one of the best things a young person 
could join. There aren't any tricks about 
the program. It’s on the level.” 

The key to 70001, and youth 
motivation in general, is to show the 
young people they can succeed, reward 
them when they do, and treat them not 
only as individuals, but also as young 
adults. 0 
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by Kenneth Fiester 
© The effort to overcome America’s desperate energy 
shortage—which President Carter identifies as “‘the moral 
equivalent of war’’—will create millions of new jobs. 


The jobs will be created because the energy war will be 
waged mainly with human hands rather than with the wonders 
of science and technology. 


ba Many new jobs—in the long run, most of them—will be 
permanent. For generations industry has been substituting 
energy for labor and the process accelerated as cheaper, 
easier-to-use energy sources like natural gas and oil emerged. 
Now, the process must be reversed. Both in the production of 
goods and of energy itself, work hours will be a larger element. 


These statements briefly summarize a wide range of views 
on the impact that new Administration energy conservation 
measures are expected to have on employment in the United 
States. 

Because saving energy is inseparable from the concept of 
sacrifice—a concept of doing without that was brought home 
to most of the Nation both last winter and last summer—little 
heed has been paid to the benefits that will accrue from 
overcoming the energy shortage. Personal discomfort has 
tended to overshadow the recognition that what needs to be 
given up could be greatly outweighed by what would be 
received in return. 

Another reason why this equation has not been generally 
understood is that jobs associated with energy conservation 
up to this point have been at the lowest rung of the ladder— 
short-term, minimum-wage positions for unskilled workers. 
The very first energy-related projects supported by the Federal 
Government fit that description. They were joint undertakings 


Kenneth Fiester is a freelance writer based in Washington, D.C. 
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Solar energy technicians will be vital. 


involving Comprehensive Employment and Training Act 
(CETA) programs administered by the Employment and Train- 
ing Administration (ETA), the Community Services Adminis- 
tration, and a variety of State and local governments, nonprofit 
organizations, businesses and individuals to winterize (or 
weatherize—the terms are interchangeable) the homes of poor 
and elderly families. The original goals were to keep poor 
people from freezing, to reduce their fuel bills, and to provide 
work and job training for the disadvantaged unemployed 
(WORKLIFE, February 1976). Energy conservation was an 
added bonus. 

The goal of the first winterization program was handling 
100,000 dwellings a year at an average unit rate of a day’s 
work for a four-person crew—the equivalent of about 2,000 
full-time jobs. The Department of Labor is planning to step 
up the pace to a million dwellings a year, amounting to 20,000 
full-time jobs distributed among many times that many individ- 
uals. The crews will comprise three unskilled or semiskilled 
workers, who are paid the minimum wage, and one skilled 
craftsworker-supervisor, who earns $5 or more an hour. 

ETA’s Office of Community Programs has set up a staff to 
examine weatherization project proposals from CETA prime 
sponsors involved in expansion of public service employment 
(PSE). 

Another significant but yet unmeasurable development in 
the same area is the widespread movement by homeowners 
who are neither elderly nor poor to do their own winterizing, 
an activity that has increased employment and production in 
the insulation industry. The high cost of fuel, plus last winter's 
shortages, provided a powerful stimulus. Tax incentives in the 
new energy legislation should add another. 

The State of Colorado, where concern for energy resources 
is of long standing, estimates that 20 million American homes 
need one or more of three basic energy-savers: clock thermo- 
stats, caulking and weatherstripping, and storm windows. 
Calculations of the full-time job equivalent required to fill 
those needs range from 400,000 to more than a million. 
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Manufacture and installation of insulation are booming. 


Workers on weatherizing jobs done under private contract 
will almost certainly be paid more than the Federal minimum 
wage since the work is likely to involve elaborate equipment 
changes. Homeowners who talk with contractors about weath- 
erization will hear a new word, “‘retrofit.”” Applied most often 
to furnaces and heating-air-conditioning units, it is the process 
of adding something or adjusting the apparatus now in place 
so it will work properly under new, energy-saving conditions. 

Nonresidential structures such as office buildings and ware- 
houses may be the top jobmakers on a per-unit basis. For 
example, energy-conservation refitting of the Hermann Build- 
ing on the campus of Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
relatively small at 94,000 square feet, required 800 work hours 
by members of the Sheet Metal Workers International Associ- 
ation, the union reports. These were not wage-floor hours. 

However, whether general weatherizing work creates the 
equivalent of a million jobs or several times that number, it is 
undeniably not a long-term proposition. For instance, no 
comparable manpower increment is needed in the construction 
of energy-sound new homes. Business will be better for the 
manufacturers of insulation and thermostatic controls, but 
employment won't increase dramatically on that account. 

To be sure, even a short-term stimulus of this size is 
welcome when the unemployment rate is hovering about 7 
percent nationally. Even more welcome, though, are the 
longer term prospects. 

First in line among these is solar energy, the wave of the 
future. Currently it is a sort of halfway-house between the 
catchup of weatherizing and the more fundamental changes to 
come in energy sources and applications. Solar energy may 
well have a role in these fundamental changes too, but now 
and for the next few years it will come into play as a means 
of heating and cooling homes, schools, and office buildings. 

A big boost in the number of jobs in the energy field will 
come from the General Services Administration (GSA). The 
Federal agency plans to construct 27 buildings, in various 
sections of the country, that will be designed specifically to 


conserve energy. Three of the structures will be in Washing- 
ton, D.C., and one in Bethesda, Md., a suburb of the Capital. 
The 27 structures are expected to save about $3 million on 
energy bills annually and all are to be in operation by 1979. 
The projects will create an estimated 17,900 jobs, GSA reports. 

Two of the buildings will be educational facilities for the 
Washington Technical Institute; a third for the Lister Hill 
National Center for Biomedical Communications: and the 
fourth will be the Howard University Center, containing 
student union facilities. The four buildings, 4, 6, 4, and 3 
stories, respectively, will encompass 671,000 gross square feet 
and cost a total of $35.8 million. 

None of the Washington-area structures will be office 
buildings in the general sense, although they will contain 
some offices. All have many of the features of the Norris 
Cotton Federal Building in Manchester, N.H., which was 
dedicated a year ago as the first Federal building designed 
from the start with energy conservation as its goal. 

The pioneering features of the Cotton building are worth 
noting since the emphasis is on energy-saving equipment that 
requires work hours to produce and install. 

According to GSA, the $9.32 million spent on constructing 
the Cotton building—not counting $431,760 spent on rooftop 
solar heat collectors—is just about the amount that would be 
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Huge rotary dumper tilts a 100-ton coal hopper car as if from a toy train. 
American railroads expect to double coal deliveries by 1980. 


spent to erect a conventional nonenergy-saving building its 
size—7 stories, 176,000 square feet. The Cotton’s energy- 
saving features allow snialler, less expensive mechanical 
equipment for cooling, heating, and ventilation. 

Within the building are about 750 sensors that measure 
temperature, humidity, air and water flow, solar radiation, 
electric power consumption, barometric pressure, and indoor 
illumination. 

These data points are scanned every 20 seconds. Each hour 
all data are averaged, converted into engineering units such as 
degrees Celsius, watts per square meter, and so forth and 
stored on magnetic tape. 

The tapes are then sent to National Bureau of Standards 
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: The Washington Post 
Gasoline guzzling would be cut to 10 percent Energy saver: Norris Cotton Federal Building in Manchester, N.H., has nearly cut 
below present consumption. solar heat collectors on the roof. 


Energy 


laboratories at Gaithersburg, Md., for analysis. The result, in 
general, is a determination of the most efficient ways of 
saving energy. 

One of the Cotton building’s unusual energy-saving aspects 
is its nearly cubical shape. This minimizes exterior surface 
areas, which normally are the greatest avenue of heat loss, 
especially in a northern city such as Manchester. 

The functional ability of solar energy in modern times has 
been established for at least 25 years, although its practical 
application was delayed because conventional energy sources 
were plentiful, low in price, and cost almost nothing to install. 
But solar technology continued to improve so that it was 
ready—or almost ready—when the economic equation began 
to change (WORKLIFE, August 1976). 

Household use of energy from the sun would be further 
along today if contractors who offered to install solar units 
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had first learned how. Scores of expensive failures, even on 
seemingly simple projects like a water heater or a swimming 
pool warmer, frightened away uncounted potential customers. 
Nearly all the failures stemmed from incompetence rather 
than misrepresentation. An active solar industry association is 
working hard today to hold future fumbles to a minimum. 

At any rate, the sun’s rays are back in the public’s good 
graces as an energy source. President Carter’s goal is 2.5 
million or more homes with at least some use of solar energy. 
Those who follow news reports and news features, printed or 
broadcast, are aware that a considerable number of families 
didn’t wait to see if they would get a tax rebate for solar 
conversion, but have already had rooftop units built. Special- 
ized applications are probably in wider use; one company told 
a Senate committee that it had installed hot water units in 
1,000 dwellings last year and was unable to keep up with 
demand. 

A staff report prepared by the Senate Commerce Committee 
(now Senate Committee on Commerce, Science, and Trans- 


In Lancaster, Ohio, Dave Barrett's trade 
is on the upsweep. 


portation), describes how a $1.65 billion investment in energy 
conservation would create 100,470 public works jobs: 9,600 
skilled jobs at $15,000 per year; 74.600 unskilled at $10,000; 
and 16,270 jobs in manufacturing. The report calculated that 
each $40,000 investment in materials would create one job in 
the related manufacturing industry. The project would focus 
on retrofitting schools, colleges, hospitals, and Federal build- 
ings; weatherizing and installing solar water heaters in single 
family houses owned by the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development (HUD): and constructing bicycle paths. 

Many new companies are getting into the solar energy 
business, introducing various methods of utilizing sunpower 
for heating water and air in homes, and with some of the 
Nation’s top research organizations working on solar equip- 
ment, can a major technological breakthrough be far away? 
One financial report said that stocks benefiting from the 
development of solar power may be favorites in the next 
market upswing, although few persons expect significant 
profits for at least 5 years. In the meantime. Congress and 
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many States have moved to provide tax incentives not only 
for solar energy users but also for firms that sell solar systems 
and equipment, and 23 States have passed some form of solar 
energy legislation. 

According to the Solar Heating and Cooling Information 
Center—with headquarters in Philadelphia and an office in 
Rockville, Md.—which is operated by Franklin Institute Re- 
search Laboratories for the Energy Research and Development 
Administration (ERDA) and HUD, some States are exempting 
buildings whose owners have installed solar units from in- 
creased property taxes. Others give tax credits for solar 
systems or exempt vendors of solar equipment from sales 
taxes on receipts. 

Here are some of the more interesting State laws pertaining 
to the use of sunpower: 


e Arkansas allows a homeowner to deduct the entire cost 
of solar and other energy-saving equipment from gross income 
in the year of installation. 

@ Colorado will assess solar systems at only 5 percent of 
their original value for property tax purposes. 

@ Idaho allows the cost of residential solar systems to be 
deducted from taxable income over a period of 4 years, up to 
$5,000 a year. 

@ Maryland gives cities and counties the right to offer a 
credit against local real estate taxes for both residential and 
nonresidential buildings that have solar heating and cooling. 
Amounts and definitions are determined by local jurisdictions. 

@ Massachusetts authorizes banks and credit unions to 
lend money with extended payback periods and has increased 
the maximum amount that may be lent for solar and other 
alternative energy systems. 

@ Montana allows public utilities to lend money for conser- 
vation and alternative energy systems at an annual interest 
rate of not more than 7 percent. The State will make up the 
difference in interest rate by a license tax credit. 

e@ In New Hampshire and Vermont, cities and towns may 
adopt property tax exemptions for solar systems. 

@ North Dakota provides for creation of voluntary solar 
easements aimed at safeguarding a solar system user’s access 
to sunlight and exempts systems from property taxes for 5 
years. 

@ Oregon allows city and county planning commissions to 
recommend ordinances governing building height for solar 
purposes and exempts from tax consideration any increased 
value of property from installation and use of a solar system. 

e Texas provides for a sales tax exemption for the sale, 
lease, and rental of solar devices. The State grants a business 
tax exemption to companies that exclusively make, install, 
and sell solar devices. Corporations may deduct the amortized 
cost of a solar system from taxable capital. 

e Virginia permits localities to enact tax exemptions on 
property that is used for solar systems. 


At a meeting in Washington last July on his national energy 
policy, President Carter told the Governors of 44 States that 
he is inclined to give State and local officials a major voice in 
deciding the proper use of nuclear power, increased use of 
solar eneigy, and possible emergency allocations of scarce 
fuels. 

Meanwhile, ERDA, scheduled to be incorporated into the 
new Department of Energy, is already financing solar equip- 
ment in public buildings. A recent survey by the Baltimore 
Sun found that in Maryland one public building solar unit is in 
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place, two are under construction, three are ready to start, 
three others are being designed or negotiated, and another is 
under active consideration. 

The American Institute of Architects forecasts a bright and 
exciting future in housing as architects adjust their designs to 
the changes in energy conservation demands. 

A real estate agent in Medford, N.J., according to a report 
by the Knight News Service, advertised a three-bedroom 
solar model house on a drizzling Sunday in May. The agent 
anticipated the usual rainy day turnout of five or six families. 
Instead, 50 families inspected the house. 

At headquarters of the National Solar Heating and Cooling 
Information Center, 3,000 toll-free telephone calls and 2,000 
letters pour in weekly. The solar information center has 
records of 300 solar-related businesses in operation. Many of 
these are little more than cottage industries at present, with 
slight prospects of mass production. Others clearly are not. 
Among the latter—all large employers—are Grumman Energy 
Systems, General Electric, PPG Industries, Inc., Libby-Ow- 
ens-Ford Co., and Lennox Industries, producing solar-pow- 
ered systems ranging from swimming pool heaters to home 
heating units. 

According to the Federal Energy Administration (FEA), 
production of medium-temperature collectors—the type used 
in single family homes—tripled in the last 6 months of 1976 
compared with the same period in 1975, going from 440,000 
square feet to 1.4 million. 

President Carter, who has already taken some well-publi- 
cized steps to practice what he preaches about energy conser- 
vation, may order installation of solar energy devices to heat 
water and cool the air in the White House. A study by ERDA 
of the practicality of solar-energizing the Executive Mansion 
is expected to show it to be ‘‘quite promising.”’ 

As with most energy-related developments, the employment 
effects of solar expansion are obvious but unmeasured. A 
solar unit cannot be bought at a discount store and plugged 
in. It must be an integral part of the structure or elaborately 
retrofitted to an existing one. Even when mass demand brings 
substantial prefabrication and lower prices, there will be far 
more involved than in the installation of, for example, a gas 
heater. 





Energy Goals 


Following is a summary of President Carter's energy 
goals by 1985: 

e Reducing the annual growth in energy consumption 
from 4.6 to 2 percent. 

e Reducing gasoline consumption to 10 percent below 
current levels. 

e Cutting oil imports from the current 8 million barrels 
a day to 6 million. 

e Establishing a strategic petroleum reserve of 1 billion 
barrels, about a 10-month supply. 

e Increasing coal production by two-thirds to | billion 
tons annually, and shifting industrial consumers to coal 
instead of gas and oil. 

e@ Insulating all new buildings and 90 percent of all 
American homes. 

e Installing solar energy devices in 2.5 million homes. 

The achievement of these goals, President Carter said, 
would be accompanied by continued economic growth 
and maintenance of current living standards and protection 
of the environment. 














The sheet metal workers union, perhaps the first and most 
vigorous proponent of solar energy in the labor movement, 
commissioned an independent study of energy developments 
and concluded that a government-assisted solar energy pro- 
gram covering structural heating and cooling would mean full 
employment in the sheet metal industry to the end of foresee- 
able time. Unlike insulation, a solar heating-cooling system 
built into a new home requires substantially more labor than a 
conventional system. The present price differential of $3,000 
to $10,000 a house, largely a labor cost, will certainly narrow, 
but not disappear. 

For the present, weatherizing and solar heating and cooling 
are the most visible and surest job producers in the energy 
program. In the long run, however, they will be less important 
in energy saving and employment than changes in energy 
sources and the way energy is used. 

The most publicized and most controversial domestic source 
for increased energy is nuclear power. It is also the one that 
does not generate more work hours, but probably fewer, than 
power plants using natural gas or oil. Therefore it need not be 
considered here. 

Solar energy makes another appearance as a basic power 
source, apart from its heating-cooling function, when—as is 
the general practice—the power of the winds is included. In 
1974, after the Arab oil embargo made energy a national 
concern, the FEA set up a task force on solar energy, which 
estimated that windpower could generate 23 percent of Amer- 
ica’s electricity by 1990. All solar operations, the task force 
predicted, would require 3 to 4 million workers. But the task 
force report was widely ignored by a public that seemed bent 
on forgetting the oil embargo that triggered it. 

Windmills are a seriously considered energy source despite 
the snickers of some city folk. They can be built and installed 
quickly, and they can generate electricity at about the same 
cost as a conventional diesel-operated power plant using oil 
priced at $10 to $11 a barrel. 

Wind systems are rich sources of jobs. A report to the 
New York State Legislative Commission on Energy Systems 
2 years ago calculated that their operation and maintenance 
would require two to four times as many workers as nuclear 
plants or coal-fired plants of the same capacity. The FEA 


project study foresaw 245,000 new jobs in wind systems alone. 

Just recently, the National Aeronautics and Space Adminis- 
tration (NASA)}—never an agency to do things in a ‘small 
way—awarded a contract worth about $10 million to build a 
windmill 300 feet in diameter—the world’s largest. The Boeing 
Aircraft Co., of Seattle, Wash., got the job and estimates that 
150 to 200 individuals, including design and systems engineers, 
electricians, ironworkers, welders, and carpenters will be 
employed to erect and complete the project by late 1979 at a 
site to be selected soon. The project is part of an experiment 
NASA and ERDA will conduct to learn whether wind turbines 
can generate electricity at reasonable rates. The windmill 
would be erected in an area with an average wind speed of 14 
miles an hour and could be expected to produce 2,500 
kilowatts. 

Switching the Nation’s industries from the use of oil and 
gas to burning coal for generating power is a major element of 
President Carter’s energy package, and the changeover is by 
nature labor intensive. 

Increasing coal production by two-thirds in the next 8 years 
would require 125,000 new miners, the Government estimates, 
plus enormous amounts of new equipment—from 140 new 
100-cubic-yard mining shovels to miners’ lamps. More railroad 
hopper cars and coal barges, boiler conversion devices and 
‘*scrubbers”’ to prevent pollution, trucks to haul ashes—these 
and many more will need to be made and workers hired to 
operate them. 

Although the advocacy of more coal-fired plants indicates a 
green light for coal production, some coal producers complain 
it is not so because of new environmental protection standards 
that would have to be met. Either way it means more jobs. 
The pace of coal mining is picking up, although slowly. This 
year, 672 million tons are expected to be dug, a 1.1 percent 
increase over 1976. 

The urgency for a change to coal was amplified by a recent 
report that went further than President Carter’s outline of the 
problem—that the whole world faces possible oil shortages by 
1981. The report painted a bleaker picture than most previous 
studies. The Workshop on Alternative Energy Strategies, a 
15-nation group supported by the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, said the world will lack adequate energy supplies 
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Energy 


at the turn of the century if drastic action 
peacetime” is not taken immediately. 

The Nation’s railroad industry—which will haul much of 
the extra coal if the Administration’s plans are fulfilled— 
received the President's call for increasing coal production 
optimistically. The railroads want the new coal traffic and are 
ready to persuade skeptics that they can handle their share of 
it. A recent Department of Transportation report said that the 
railroads that account for 89 percent of all coal shipped by rail 
were projecting a doubling of their tonnage figures by 1980. 

Those railroads, the report said, were considering the 
investment of more than $1.5 billion during the 1977-81 period 
for improving tracks, signaling, and facilities used for coal 
movements. They also estimated an expenditure of $3.6 billion 
for more than 100,000 additional coal cars and nearly 2,000 
coal-service locomotives during that time. The increase in the 
railroad industry work forces would be enormous. 

The job estimates mentioned in this article are too numerous 
to be counted, but if they could be added up the total would 
probably fall short of reality. 

It is a well-established economic fact that the creation of 
jobs paying at least a living wage is in itself a job-creating 
mechanism. The multiplier effect may be 1I'/2 or 2 or even 
more in “bonus” jobs, depending on the nature of the new 
jobs and where they are located. 
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The estimates indicate that a total war against the energy 
shortage, with primary reliance on conservation, could reduce 
unemployment in the United States to a very low level for a 
long time. 

Such an all-out effort could do even more. A Ford Founda- 
tion study, published in 1974, concluded that a less than 
historical rate of increase in the production of energy, together 
with more efficient use of energy, would increase employment 
and improve the environment. By following this pattern, the 
study argued, the energy growth rate could reach zero in the 
year 2000, with a steady rise in jobs. 

Both conservative and liberal economists have expressed 
disenchantment with the once-prevailing view that energy 
production is the primary basis of economic growth and 
improved living standards. In Sweden, Switzerland, and West 
Germany, it has been noted, per capita energy consumption is 
as little as half that in the United States, yet living standards 
are as high and unemployment is far lower. 

Only last year, an FEA conservation paper said in reference 
to West Germany that its much smaller energy use ‘‘suggests 
that continued economic growth and improvement of the 
standard of living in the United States should be possible 
without a proportional increase in energy consumption.” 

Perhaps the war against the energy shortage will bring 
benefits surpassing the highest hopes of those who are in 
command of it. 0 
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Now in houses with a south aspect, the 
sun’s rays penetrate into the porticoes in 
winter, but in summer the path of the 
sun is right over our heads and above 
the roof, so that there is shade. If, then, 
this is the best arrangement, we should 
build the south side loftier to get the 
winter sun and the north side lower to 
keep out the cold winds. —Socrates 





CETA trainees at Sonoma State College's School of 
Environmental Studies examine their handiwork: a house 
designed and built to test and evaluate types 

of low-cost solar heating systems. 
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by Peg Moran Ziegler 


Take one inspired teacher and 15 ex- 
cited Comprehensive Employment and 
Training (CETA) trainees, put them in a 
program designed to teach an energy- 
related skill, place them in the California 
sun for 9 months, and the result is a 
training program for solar heating techni- 
cians—one of the first of its kind in the 
country. 

The project was initiated by Roy Irv- 
ing, a 1976 graduate of the School of 
Environmental Studies and Planning at 
Sonoma State College, in Rohnert Park, 
about 60 miles north of San Francisco 
where he is now a teacher. Keenly in- 
terested in solar energy, Irving believes 
with Buckminster Fuller in the concept of 
spaceship earth. **We have been burning up 
the ship for a couple of hundred years. It is 





Peg Moran Ziegler is a freelance writer based 
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Solar 


about time we start taking the fuel in from 
outside again,”’ he says, paraphrasing Ful- 
ler. For the past 2 years, his on-campus and 
extension classes at Sonoma State have 
been packed with students who agree. 

The idea of training CETA applicants 
to meet the needs of a growing solar 
industry—predicted by Arthur D. Little, 
Inc. to have a dollar volume of 1.3 billion 
in 1985—became a reality in August of 
1976 with the go-ahead from the State of 
California to use $94,000 of its CETA 
title I funds for the project. The grant 
covered a l-year half-time educational 
coordinator position for Irving, a full-time 
job development position for Gayla Ty- 
son, and a training allowance of $2.50 
per hour for 12 regular CETA  partici- 
pants. There were also three alternates 
who were to replace any regular partici- 
pants who dropped out but who otherwise 
pursued the program at their own ex- 
pense. 

The CETA office in Santa Rosa 
screened more than 100 applicants for 
the project. In addition to the usual 
CETA qualifications, each candidate had 
to show a basic proficiency in high school 
algebra. Irving personally interviewed 
each of the 70 applicants who qualified 
and chose the 15 he felt to be the most 
dedicated to the program. Few of the 
new trainees had previously considered 
solar technology as a career possibility. 
As one student commented, ‘‘When the 
opportunity occurred, I went for it!” 
Irving’s judgment proved accurate—every 
applicant accepted into the program suc- 
cessfully completed it in May 1977. 

The project participants reflect CETA’s 
and Irving’s dedication to equal opportu- 
nity employment practices. Half of the 
trainees were women. Two of these were 
from minority groups and one was dis- 
abled. Of the men, one was Chicano, 
one a Vietnam-era veteran, and one was 
over 45 years old. 

In order to train the participants ade- 
quately, Irving combined on-the-job and 
classroom trairing. The 1976-77 on-the- 
job training project was a 500-square-foot 
solar heated alternative energy center on 
the Sonoma State College campus. Built 
with materials donated by local compa- 
nies, the structure incorporates both ac- 
tive and passive solar heating units. It 
faces south, with a large double-paned 
sliding glass door to collect the sun’s 
energy and a cement floor to store it. 
The students were unhappy with the stark 
floor and decorated it with a geometric 
design, using wood inserts. Three solar 
panels, designed, built, and installed by 
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the trainees, make up the rest of the 
south face. A monitoring system provides 
continuous testing of the panels’ effi- 
ciency. The building is now the hub of 
an annual Alternative Energy Fair, which 
this spring drew 5,000 interested viewers. 

The 12 hours of weekly classroom 
instruction included both technical as- 
pects of solar science and practical 
courses in business management. Techni- 
cal studies covered climatology and gen- 
eral energy conservation techniques, al- 
gebra, trigonometry, and physics. Practical 
courses included contractor’s licensing 
law, small business management, and 
marketing. 

Along with their classroom studies and 
the Sonoma energy center project, each 
trainee was responsible for an individual 
project. Two of the women contacted 
officials at Doran Beach, a nearby county 
park, to suggest a solar hot water system 
for showers there. Park officials agreed 
and assisted with the installation. Another 
student built a solar greenhouse, which is 
now being used for the college commu- 
nity. When Elizabeth Earle, 24, com- 
pletes her project, Sonoma County will 
have a detailed set of insulation charts 
designed to provide valuable information 
for solar consultants and eliminate the 
need for tedious and complicated compu- 
tations. 

Trainees are delighted with the program 
and especially with Irving as teacher. 
‘‘He can teach you something in 20 
minutes it would take someone else 2 
weeks to do,”’ said Liz Frakes, 23. Spe- 
cial classes set up for the CETA program 
by Sonoma State College’s School of 
Environmental Studies and Planning get 
top grades for both teachers and content. 
According to Arden Kremer, 23, courses 
in algebra and trigonometry were ‘‘just 
incredible.’’ ‘‘Our teacher made it so 
easy, so interesting, so exciting, and we 
were using information we were learning 
the very next day.” When outsiders criti- 
cized the CETA program or solar tech- 
nology as a career, trainees received 
generous support from the staff. ‘‘They 
kept pushing us and saying ‘keep your 
chin up and it can happen,’ ’’ continued 
Arden. 

Other classes that mixed CETA train- 
ees with regular college students were 
not as well received. Trainees felt that 
these courses were too general and not 
geared to their specific needs. When par- 
ticipants became dissatisfied with the 
small business management class, they 
told the teacher that they wanted more 
information on nontraditional business or- 
ganizations and self-employment prac- 
tices. Out of the discussion came the 
idea of forming their own association of 


Sun Power 


Thirty-seven former migrant farm- 
workers who enrolled in a building 
maintenance course at a training center 
in San Jose, Calif. last summer found 
themselves unexpectedly involved in a 
practical solar energy project that put 
their newly learned skills immediately 
to use. Although solar heating was 
scheduled to be only one part of the 
course, it became the highlight when 
the class was awarded a special grant to 
fabricate and install complete solar 
water heating systems in 30 housing 
units, two laundries, a day care center, 
and the manager’s quarters at a migrant 
housing center in Gilroy, Calif. 

The 37 students were among some 
250 enrollees at the San Jose branch of 
the Center for Employment Training, 
funded from Comprehensive Employ- 
ment and Training Act (CETA) and 
other Federal sources. Their training 
costs were paid by a CETA-funded 
statewide consortium, La Cooperativa. 

Half the cost of the $42,000 solar 
heating project came from the California 
Energy Resources and Development 
Commission, and half from the State 
Governor's discretionary fund, through 
the State Employment Development De- 
partment’s CETA office. 

The class instructor and project con- 
sultant was Martin McFee, a facilities 
engineer from Hewlett-Packard, who 
was responsible for what may be the 
world’s largest industrial solar hot water 
and heating system at his company’s 
plant in Sunnyvale, Calif. 

The solar heaters built by McFee and 
his students for the migrant housing 
center were simple and inexpensive and 
have a life expectancy of 20 years. 
They chose a system that uses roof- 
mounted panels, or collectors, 3 x 8 x 
23/4 inches deep. Each panel consists of 
an outer plywood box treated with a 
special solution to prevent rot. Inside 
the boxes are copper sheets with copper 
tubing soldered to them, and these 
sheets are covered with foam insulation 
and fiberglass. 

Short sun rays readily pass through 
the fiberglass, converting to energy-pro- 








for Migrants Fills Two Needs 


ducing long rays that are trapped inside 
the collectors. The collectors’ interior 
surfaces are all painted black to increase 
the absorption of heat. 

Cold water enters one side of each 
collector, and hot water comes out the 
other via a manifold to storage tanks. 

A heat sensor connected to each sys- 
tem’s collectors signals a small electric 
pump when hot water is available, and 
if the storage tank temperature is low 
enough, the pump starts up—consuming 
about as much electricity as a small 
light bulb. (At night or on a cool, 
overcast day, the storage tank is heated 
by conventional fuel.) 

Three collectors, mounted on the roof 
of each duplex housing unit, will supply 
the hot water needs of two families of 
five individuals. The 10 collectors 
mounted on the roof of each laundry 
room can provide enough hot water for 
continuous, day-long operation of six 
washing machines. The water heaters 
are set at 140 degrees. Materials cost 
per panel was only about $80, plus 
labor and related plumbing and controls. 

Says McFee of the project: “‘It really 
amazed me that the students were so 
enthusiastic. They developed such skills 
in piping and soldering that not a single 
soldered connection leaked in pressure 
tests of over 100 pounds per square 
inch—and there were hundreds of con- 
nections.” 

On completion of the course, students 
were eligible for jobs as facility mainte- 
nance mechanics, with the added ability 
to install, maintain, and repair solar 
heating systems. Their solar heating 
knowledge ‘‘will provide them with 
great opportunities in the future because 
of the national push for energy conser- 
vation,”’ said McFee. 

—Bill Lawson 





Bill Lawson is a public information officer for the 
California Employment Development Depart- 
ment in Sacramento. 


Solar heat collector panels are installed by . : hig} 
former migrant farmworkers at housing 5 . | ea ag | 
center in Gilroy, Calif. eee = a OO ee 
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solar technicians in the county. The train- 
ees see this organization functioning as a 
co-op, a referral service for clients inter- 
ested in solar consultation and a place 
for them to continue to learn. 

Gayla Tyson, who is in charge of job 
development and placement, has been in 
touch with employers as far away as the 
Mideast. Most of the 35 companies that 
have expressed interest in hiring the 
CETA graduates, however, are local. 
Prospective employers range from indi- 
viduals interested in feasibility studies for 


space and water heating to a national 
company in need of installers for solar 
units in mobile homes. Specific job offers 
have come in for collector builders, in- 
stallers, salespersons, drafters, office 
managers, consultants, and researchers. 
By the end of last June, all the CETA 
trainees had jobs. The women in the 
program chose to do individual consult- 
ing, either remaining self-employed or 
subcontracting to larger firms on specific 
projects. One of the men accepted a 
position as solar consultant to a local 
builder, and another took a job as installer 
with a plumbing firm working on a Hous- 
ing and Urban Development-financed, 76 


CETA solar technician trainee at Sonoma State College applies protective paint to heating unit. 
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unit solar-heated apartment in Santa 
Rosa. 

Roy Irving and Gayla Tyson are 
pleased with the first year of the project. 
‘After all,’ says Tyson, ‘‘no dropouts 
and: 100 percent placement of the trainees 
is practically unheard of!” 

Since the State of California 4 percent 
discretionary funds apply only to new 
projects, Irving approached the Sonoma 
County CETA office to finance next 
year’s program. Although an exact figure 
has not been negotiated, the project will 
continue during 1977-78, training 15 more 
individuals in the skills needed to follow 
careers in solar technology. a) 
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CETA Enrollments, 
First Half of Fiscal 
Year 1977 


During the first half of fiscal year 1977, 
Comprehensive Employment and Training 
Act (CETA) enrollments totaled 1,444,200. 
About half of the participants, 737,300, were 
new enrollees. 

The largest share of clients (612,300) 
were in public service employment (PSE) 
funded principally under titles Il (52 percent) 
and VI (43 percent). The second largest 
number, 25 percent, were receiving work 
experience. Some 24 percent were in var- 
ious types of classroom training, while 6 
percent were being trained on the job. 





During the same period, 692,600 persons 
left the various programs, the vast majority 
with “positive” terminations; 31 percent en- 
tered unsubsidized jobs and 43 percent re- 
turned to school, entered the military, or 
were placed in other training programs. 
About 26 percent of those who left CETA 
programs had ‘“‘nonpositive’’ reasons for 
dropping out. 

As of March 31, 1977, enrollment in CETA 
stood at 751,600. Of these, 63 percent were 
in title | training and work-experience pro- 
grams, 8 percent were in title II positions, 
and 29 percent were in title VI PSE slots. 
Enrollment in programs funded under the 
three titles was 19 percent lower than a 
year earlier, with the biggest drop—23 per- 
cent—coming in title VI enrollments. 

The typical enrollee in title | programs 
during the first half of fiscal year 1977 was 
from an economically disadvantaged back- 





ground (78 percent), had been previously 
unemployed (73 percent), and had at least a 
high school education (50 percent). A little 
more than half of the enrollees were under 
22, a little more than half were men, and 58 
percent were white. 

The characteristics profiles of clients 
served under titles Il and VI differed mark- 
edly from those enrolled in title | programs. 
Some 61 percent of the PSE enrollees were 
male, 65 percent were white, 64 percent 
were in the prime working age group of 22 
to 24, and about 74 percent had at least 12 
years of schooling. Also, a greater proportion 
of veterans were in PSE (21 percent) than 
in title | programs (10 percent). 

William J. Shickler 





William J. Shickler is a program analyst, 
Office of Administration and Management, 
Employment and Training Administration. 
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Total enrollment 
New enrollment, FY '77 


1,444,200 
737,300 


Cumulative enrollment by selected program activity ' 


Classroom training 
On-the-job training 

Public service employment 
Work experience 

Other activity 


Current enrollment as of March 31, 1977 


335,900 
87,700 
605,700 
340,200 
16,200 


751,600 


Current enrollment by selected program activity 


Classroom training 
On-the-job training 

Public service employment 
Work experience 

Other activity 


Total terminations 
Direct placements 
Indirect placements 
Self placements 
Other positive terminations 
Nonpositive terminations 


184,700 
46,500 
270,700 
223,900 
4,000 


692,600 
32,800 
135,900 
45,300 
297,000 
181,600 


831,900 
524,100 


330,800 
84,300 
31,100 

315,500 
16,100 


474,100 


182,700 
43,800 
11,400 

214,000 

3,900 


357,800 
31,800 
99,000 
29,600 
70,100 

127,300 


332,300 
99,300 


280,000 
113,900 


1,300 
2,800 
261,100 
14,800 
100 


3,800 
600 
313,500 
9,900 


57,000 220,500 


800 
200 
52,100 
1,700 


1,200 
2,500 
207,200 
8,200 
100 


275,300 
700 
24,100 
10,000 
208,400 
31,900 


59,500 


300 
12,800 
5,700 
18,300 
22,400 





1 Individuals may be enrolled in more than one activity. 
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by Tom Kelly 


‘There is no way that we will get you 
a job.” 

Those words from the instructor are 
devastating to the 25 new participants in 
a Job Search Training program in San 
Diego, Calif. The class members have 
been through skills training and 2 months 
of conventional job development assist- 
ance, and all are weary of waiting and 
hoping for a job. Now they are being 
told that program officials won't even try 
to place them in jobs. 

‘It’s up to you to get your own jobs.”’ 

More discouraging words to men and 
women who feel that they have never 
had any good luck. Doesn't it take a 
special person to get his or her own job? 
Somebody who’s better educated, better 
skilled, better dressed? Then the instruc- 
tor says: 

“‘But I'll teach you how to do it.” 

The class is unbelieving. Harold Rud- 
dock, an older black man who wants a 





Tom Kelly is an applicant services specialist in 
the Employment and Training Administration's 
Region IX headquarters in San Francisco. 
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job as a welder, can’t contain his doubts 
any longer: ‘‘I can’t believe this stuff. A 
man has been looking for a job for me 
for 2 months. He’s some kind of expert 
and he hasn’t gotten me a thing. How 
are you going to teach me to find a job?” 

The instructor responds quickly; the 
question has been asked before. ‘‘Just 2 
weeks ago, a Vietnamese refugee named 
Troung Hung, sitting in that desk over 
there, asked the same question. Now 
he’s got a welding job that pays $4.50 an 
hour. After class I'll give you his phone 
number and you can talk to him. Stick 
around.’ Ruddock sticks around. He’s 
getting a Comprehensive Employment 
and Training Act (CETA) training pay- 
ment, but he does want a job. And, who 
knows, maybe there’s something to all 
this. 

There is indeed something to it. San 
Diego’s pioneer effort to teach ‘‘hard to 
place’’ CETA participants how to get 
jobs on their own has registered about 
7.5 on the local employment and training 
‘*Richter’” scale. Just 1 year ago, Self- 
Directed Placement (SDP). Inc., (then 
known as Assertive Training Institute), 
the only agency to submit a job search 
proposal to the San Diego Regional Em- 
ployment and Training Consortium, was 
funded under CETA title I as a pilot 
project. This year, when 37 similar title I 
proposals were submitted, the consortium 
redesigned its delivery system to integrate 
job search more effectively into its pro- 
grams. The California Work Incentive 
(WIN) program is arranging for 50 train- 
ees to participate, and the Employment 
and Training Administration’s (ETA’s) 
San Francisco Region IX office is devel- 
oping a job search training seminar for 
regional CETA prime sponsors. 

Why all the commotion? The answer is 
simple and dear to the heart of any 
public administrator: results, solid, verifi- 
able results. 

So far, of 110 SDP participants who 
have completed the job search program, 


83 percent have secured jobs paying an 
average of $3.36 per hour. Most got full- 
time work within 2 weeks, and many 
received several job offers. And all this 
has occurred in a labor market with an 
8.7 percent unemployment rate as re- 
cently as July 1976. 

Such dramatic results raise doubts. The 
program, one might suspect, must be 
accepting only the ‘‘cream of the crop.” 
‘**Not so,”” says SDP’s founder and direc- 
tor, Charles Hoffman. ‘‘We have turned 
down only one person, and he was 73 
years old and referred by accident. The 
more seemingly ‘hopeless’ the client is, 
the more the satisfaction I get when he 
or she finally nails down a good job.”’ 

Statistically, the program has been 
working well for everyone, including mi- 
nority group members, young adults, 
older workers, and clients for whom Eng- 
lish is a second language. A program for 
ex-offenders is already underway. 

What is the magic? ‘‘Belief in the 
clients,’ says Hoffman. ‘‘If you really 
believe in them, they will come to believe 
in themselves and their ability to achieve 
the ‘impossible.’ ’’ But belief is not 
enough: ‘‘The method is the real key,” 
he adds. The program is simple in struc- 
ture but highly refined in content and 
technique. It consists of 1 week of class- 
room instruction and 3 weeks of active 
job searching under staff guidance. 

The first week is devoted to job-finding 
techniques, with emphasis on the inter- 
view and on self-esteem. ‘‘The interview 
is the ‘moment of truth’ in the job 
search,’’ says Hoffman. ‘‘But most peo- 
ple, even sophisticated executives, don’t 
know how to interview effectively. And, 
our new students are in worse shape 
because their manners betray that they 
think they’re not worth a damn.” 

On the first day of the class, this 
becomes painfully obvious. In a video- 
taped mock interview with the instructor, 
an older woman doesn’t even introduce 
herself or say why she is there. One 
young man takes a seat and immediately 
crouches into the fetal position, with 
furrowed brow. 

‘‘Why should I hire you instead of 
someone with more experience?” the in- 
terviewer asks. ‘‘That’s a tough one,” 
the applicant mumbles, as he searches 
the ceiling for an answer. Another inter- 
viewee answers nearly every question 
with ‘‘yeah”’ or ‘‘no’’ or a shrug of the 
shoulders. During this session, even stu- 
dents with extensive work histories make 
serious interviewing mistakes. 

As the class progresses, effective inter- 
viewing is covered in great detail, but 
traditional job-related skills are minimized 
as a means of ‘‘selling’’ the interviewee 
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to the employer. Instead, the students 
learn to recognize and communicate their 
positive personal attributes. “‘At the entry 
level, and sometimes beyond, employers 
hire people, not only skills,” says Hoff- 
man. *‘Enthusiasm, reliability, and the 
ability to get along with others are para- 
mount. Plenty of our students who don’t 
even meet an employer’s minimum re- 
quirements are hired with a promise of 
training.” 

During this first week, as the class 
watches videotaped and live testimonials 
by former students, the initial skepticism 
begins to slip away. By the end of the 
week, there are still some doubts and 
fears, but the mood is confident and 
hopeful. 

The mock interviews begin again on 
Friday afternoon. Now the students intro- 
duce themselves in strong, clear voices 
and sit with an attitude of interest and 
enthusiasm. They volunteer information 
and give full, responsive answers to each 
question. With greater confidence and 
self-assurance, even students with heavy 
Vietnamese and Spanish accents are more 
easily understood. At the end of the 
interview, each student asks two or three 
well-rehearsed questions about the firm 
and what it does. 

It is apparent that each of the students, 
most of whom are registered with the 
State Employment Development Depart- 
ment, has made giant strides. Gloria Gru- 
met, an observer from the California WIN 
program, commented, ‘They hardly seem 
like the same people.” 

The next step is to obtain real-life 
interviews. SDP’s job-finding techniques 
could bring about a reassessment of con- 
ventional placement methods. ‘‘Our stu- 
dents don’t hit the streets, they hit the 
yellow pages,’ says Hoffman. Beginning 
on Monday of the second week, each 
student is expected to call more than a 


hundred selected employers every day. 
During each call, the student makes a 
well-rehearsed solicitation for an inter- 
view, using the phone contact techniques 
learned during the previous week. This is 
usually a lonely and discouraging busi- 
ness, but not for SDP students, who call 
from a specially equipped phone room at 
the SDP facility. Two counselors, Helen 
George and Bobbie Croteau, are present 
to revitalize a discouraged jobseeker. As 
a rule, five or six students get interviews 
the first day, and job offers are coming in 
by Tuesday. Even aftter receiving offers, 
many students, flush with success, return 
to the phone room and continue making 
calls. Some get three or four offers during 
the first week. With the help of a coun- 
selor, each student makes his or her own 
decision about whether to take a particu- 
lar job. 

‘I think this is one of the most gratify- 
ing outcomes of this program,” says Bob- 
bie Croteau. ‘‘People who couldn’t even 
find an interview before can now choose 
among several job offers. They are no 
longer cowering ‘victims;’ they have be- 


come self-determining people with a sense 
of control over their lives.” 

In the context of the tough, competitive 
San Diego job market, why are SDP 
students so successful in locating and 
securing good jobs? Hoffman lists the 
following reasons: 

e SDP’s students far outshine even 
more experienced jobseekers in an inter- 
view—the point at which hiring really 
takes place. 

eThe ‘machine gun’’ phoning tech- 
nique reaches out to small employers and 
employers whose needs for another em- 
ployee are only marginal. Such employers 
may not be inclined to advertise or place 
a job order, but they will respond to a 
personal inquiry from a jobseeker. 

@ Many employers feel that anyone 
identified as a ‘‘client,’’ or who needs an 
intermediary, is lacking in self-reliance. 
SDP’s participants don’t carry that 
stigma. 

One of the stated purposes of CETA is 
to assure that “‘services lead to maximum 
employment opportunities and enhance 
self-sufficiency.’ San Diego’s job, search 
program is an example of how local 
creativity and a willingness to experiment 
can work effectively to reach both of 
these goals. Fred Tipton. a former stu- 
dent, sums it up: “‘I still can’t believe I 
got a construction job by way of the 
telephone. It’s a good feeling to know I'll 
always be able to find my own job and 
depend on nobody else!”’ Oo 
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Pro Football Gets é 


by Steve Guback 


On just about any given Sunday in the 
fall, Billy Kilmer straps on his shoulder 
pads, tightens the chin strap on his hel- 
met, and goes to work for the Washington 
Redskins before crowds of 50,000 or more 
screaming fans. 

At first glance, it hardly seems likely 
that Kilmer, a professional football player 





Steve Guback is a sports writer for The Wash- 
ington Star. 


for 16 years, is a union man. He bargains 
individually for his own contract, esti- 
mated at about $130,000 annually, plus 
bonuses, which is the kind of a salary 
that would make any person who punches 
a timeclock and totes a lunch pail en- 
vious. He works officially little more than 
6 months a year. 

Yet Kilmer is a union member and an 
active, outspoken one. In 1975 he volun- 
tarily went on national television to sup- 
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Union 


port a walkout by the New England 
Patriots. He has been a key figure in the 
stormy labor negotiations of the National 
Football League Players Association 
(NFLPA). 

Why? What makes a high-salaried 
professional football quarterback join a 
union? 

**Because I’ve got to play with these 
guys,’ said Kilmer in a raspy voice that 
is familiar to football fans. “‘These guys 


The fans will foot the bill for their football 
heroes’ union status. 


This is all in a day's work 


for Gene Fugett (84), a journeyman at the tight 


habe 


are the ones who are making me a high- 
salaried quarterback. 

“There are a lot of things involved— 
pensions, medical benefits, freedom is- 
sues. Some of the team members aren't 
making as much as I am, that’s for sure. 
But I can’t let them down, because 
they've never let me down in a game. 

““How could I ask them to block for 
me, or catch a pass for me, or do 
anything if I don’t stand up for them? 


end position for the Redskins. 





They’re the players who are helping me 
be successful. I couldn’t look them in the 
eye if I didn’t try to help them.” 

Nowadays, in the National Football 
League (NFL), words such as pensions. 
working conditions, noninjury grievances, 
and dues-checkoff are terms that are as 
common as end run, blitz, post-pattern, 
and shotgun. Today your professional 
football hero is a union man. 

Dick Anderson, the strong safety on 
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the Miami Dolphins and three times all- 
pro, is the president of the NFLPA, the 
union representing some 1,260 players. 
Gene Upshaw, the massive Oakland 
Raiders’ guard who helped destroy the 
Minnesota Vikings in the last Super Bowl, 
and veteran center Len Hauss, of the 
Washington Redskins, are vice presi- 
dents. 

Player representatives of the various 
teams include some of the NFL’s top 
stars—Wally Chambers of the Chicago 
Bears, Drew Pearson of the Dallas Cow- 
boys, Reggie McKenzie of the Buffalo 
Bills, and Lydell Mitchell of the Balti- 
more Colts, just to mention a few. 

A 5-year collective bargaining agree- 
ment that will change the tone, if not the 
basic structure, of pro football was signed 
7 months ago by the NFLPA and the 
NFL Management Council, representing 
the owners. The impact of the agreement 
is being felt for the first time in the 
football season now underway. 

The NFL estimates the total cost of 
the entire package at $107 million. Most 
players, but not all, say the collective- 
bargaining package is the best thing to 
happen to an NFL player since the inven- 
tion of the facemasks for their helmets. 

The players won increased benefits, 
but most significantly won a modified 
form of freedom from the NFL’s previous 
practices in player movement and control. 

The old method, the players claimed, 
smacked of servitude. A college player 
could be drafted without any say-so over 
his future and virtually be tied to a team 
for life. For example, if Joe Bigstar from 
Siwash Tech was picked in the profes- 
sional football draft by the Green Bay 
Packers, he could negotiate only with the 
Packers and not with, say, the Los An- 
geles Rams. If he failed to come to terms 
with the Packers, he had no alternative 
but to give up football or defect and play 
in Canada. 

The players argued that this method of 
selection prevented competitive bidding 
and kept salaries low. A graduate engi- 
neer from Siwash Tech could go any- 
Where, they pointed out, while a football 
player was restricted. On the other hand, 
the owners argued that their business 
was unique. It was a game. Without a 
system of drafting, they claimed, the 
strongest and wealthiest teams would sign 
up the best players and destroy the com- 
petitive balance in the league. Who would 
want to see pro football if the same 
teams won all the time? 

Once a player signed with his drafting 
team, he had only one major avenue of 
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escape if dissatisfied: He could play out 
the option year on his contract with an 
automatic salary cut of 10 percent and 
hope to sign with another team. 

However, there was a compensation 
clause designed to keep the balance: If 
the team losing the option-playout and 
the team that signed the rookie could not 
agree on compensation, NFL Commis- 
sioner Pete Rozelle was empowered to 
set terms. But players viewed the clause 
as a wholly effective blackball. The fear 
of the unknown—the compensation Roz- 
elle might set—served to keep teams 
from signing option-playouts, or so the 
players claimed. 

These disagreements were major issues 
in a collective bargaining impasse that 
took more than 3 years to break and 
wasn’t solved until the player and man- 
agement representatives signed on the 
dotted line last March |. The players 
wanted ‘‘freedom.’’ The owners called it 
‘“‘anarchy.”’ 

During the negotiations no two sporting 
organizations ever went at each other 
harder, not even the Pittsburgh Steelers 
against the Oakland Raiders. In July 1974, 
the talks between the NFLPA and the 
Management Council broke off, launching 
a 42-day strike and the cancellation of 
the annual College All-Star game. The 
exhibition season began with rookies and 
free agents in the lineups, and attendance 
was off drastically. 

‘‘What the players are demanding is a 
system of no rule,’ said John Thompson, 
then executive director of the Manage- 
ment Council. ‘“‘They’re demanding an- 
archy. It’s freedom to do as you please. 
We're not going to accept a system with 
no rules at all.” 

‘‘We want the owners to start treating 
athletes as human beings and citizens of 
this country,” Ed Garvey, executive di- 
rector of the NFLPA, countered. ‘‘We 
want the players to be freed from contrac- 
tual red tape which prevents them from 
negotiating for better jobs with other 
clubs at the end of a season.” 

Stymied at the bargaining table, the 
NFLPA began a blitz in the courts. On 
January 31, 1975, Federal Judge William 
T. Sweigert ruled in a case involving 
former Minnesota quarterback Joe Kapp 
that the standard player contract, which 
included many of the restraints, was ille- 
gal. Kapp had refused to sign the con- 
tract, claiming that its provisions abridged 
his freedom and competitive opportuni- 
ties. Since he refused to sign the standard 
player contract, he had been barred from 
playing in the league. 

Later that year, after a 55-day trial, 
U.S. District Judge Earl R. Larson struck 
down the ‘‘Rozelle Rule’’ as a violation 
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NFL Commissioner Pete Rozelle. 


of the Federal antitrust laws. The suit 
had been filed by former NFLPA Presi- 
dent John Mackey, of the Baltimore 
Colts, and a number of other players. 

The NFL owners started firing back 
appeals. In March 1976, Rozelle appeared 
at a session of team player reps in an 
effort to revive the on-again, off-again 
negotiations. The owners were being 
pummeled in the courts; it was like being 
two touchdowns behind in the fourth 
quarter. 

In September 1976, the owners were 
jolted again. U.S. District Judge William 
B. Bryant declared the pro football draft 
illegal and awarded more than $276,000 
in antitrust damages to former Washing- 
ton Redskin Jim (Yazoo) Smith, who 
brought suit on grounds that the draft 
restricted his bargaining leverage and 
stripped him of his right to free and open 
competitive bidding for his services. He 
termed the draft, which forced him to 
sign with the drafting team, a ‘‘group 
boycott.’’ Smith suffered a broken neck 
in his rookie year, ending his playing 
career. 

The final fillip came on October 18, 
1976, when a three-judge panel of the 
U.S. Eighth Circuit Court of Appeals up- 
held Judge Larson’s Mackey case deci- 
sion unanimously. 

Battered and bruised, the owners ac- 
cepted some compromise solutions of- 
fered by the NFLPA and submitted some 
of their own, and a 5-year bargaining 
agreement was hammered out. 

A college draft would be held as usual, 
but with certain modifications. The num- 








John Mackey scored in court. 


ber of rounds was cut from 17 to 12, 
thus enabling more players to bargain for 
themselves on the open market. Equally 
significant, a drafted player must be of- 
fered a contract or a series of contracts 
meeting minimum figures ranging from 
$20,000 for 1 year to a total of $200,000 
for 4 years. If the player does not sign, 
he becomes eligible to be drafted again 
the next year. If the player still does not 
sign, he becomes a free agent after an- 
other year and is then able to sign with 
any NFL team. 

The old Rozelle Rule was substantially 
modified. A player playing out his option 
gets 110 percent of his previous year’s 
salary, not 90 percent. A club losing an 
optio:: playout to another club now re- 
ceives compensation in the form of pre- 
determined draft choices, ranging from a 
third-round pick to two first-round 
choices. For example, if a player is signed 
for between $50,000 and $65,000, his old 
club would be entitled to a third-round 
pick in the next draft as compensation. If 
a player is signed for more than $200,000, 
his old club would be entitled to two 
number one choices. 

Some players still do not like this 
provision. They claim that teams are 
unwilling, for example, to sign an option 
playout for more than $75,000 because it 
means that team would have to give up a 
valuable number one draft choice in ex- 
change. Those players feel the provision 
is a major restriction on free movement. 

Basically, the agreement was designed 
to help the average player more than the 
superstar. A player signed for less than 


$50,000 can move to any team without 
compensation. However, in all cases, 
the original team has the right of first 
refusal, that is, the right to retain the 
player by matching his best offer. 

It works this way: Greg Hartle, making 
less than $19,000 as a third-year line- 
backer with the St. Louis Cardinals, 
played out his option. Hartle contacted 
all the NFL clubs and got an offer of 
$49,950 from the Washington Redskins. 
The Cardinals could match that offer and 
retain Hartle, but they didn’t and Hartle 
became property of the Redskins. Since 
Hartle was signed for less than $50,000, 
the Redskins did not have to pay compen- 
sation to the Cardinals for signing one of 
their players. The NFLPA thinks many 
low-salaried players will be helped simi- 
larly in future years. 

Not all of the collective bargaining 
agreement provisions hinged around 


In the privacy of Redskins’ training camp room, Brig Owens uses telephone 
provided under bargaining agreement. 


player options and other technical mat- 
ters, however. The players were success- 
ful in making a deal for their hair length, 
their beards, and even their wives. For 
example: 

@ No longer can coaches demand that 
players cut long hair, shave beards, or. 
for that matter, grow beards. 

e@ Any player traded will receive $1 
per mile to report to his new team, plus 
first-class air fare for his wife or the 
equivalent in cash if she does not use the 
air fare. 

e@ Each player shall receive two com- 
plimentary tickets to each home game. 


@ No psychological or personality tests 
shall be given to any player after he signs 
his first contract. 

@ On travel days, players shall get $26 
a day for meals not furnished by the 
clubs. 

@ Whenever possible, a player will be 
permitted to have a telephone in his room 
at preseason training camp at his own 
expense. 

The players always felt it was beneath 
their dignity to line up before a pay 
phone in a training camp dormitory hall- 
way to call their wives. Hecklers, stand- 
ing in line, could always be counted on 
for loud guffaws and choice remarks. It 
provided great camp gossip. 

The players also won such things as a 
$55 million payment by the member clubs 
to continue the pension plan through the 
1981 season. Vesting was reduced from 5 
to 4 years. 


Nate Fine Productions photo 


Additionally, major medical insurance 
coverage went from $50,000 to $250,000. 
If a player gets a tooth knocked out, it’s 
covered under dental provisions, up to 
$1,000. Orthodontics coverage is also in- 
cluded. In a dramatic breakthrough, all 
contracts are now guaranteed for 50 per- 
cent if a player is injured too severely to 
play in a contract year and/or after off- 
season surgery. 

Even postseason playoff money was 
increased. The winners and losers will 
receive the same amount for all games 
except the Super Bowl—$5,000 for a 
divisional playoff game, $9,000 for the 
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Football 


conference championship game, and 
$18,000 for the Super Bowl winners and 
$9,000 for the Super Bowl losers. 

The owners got some plums, too. The 
players’ association members agreed not 
to engage in any strike or work stoppage 
and also pledged not to sue or support 
any suit against the NFL. The Commis- 
sioner’s authority covering conduct on or 


O. J. Simpson, of the Buffalo Bills, 
and Paul Guidry, of the Houston Oilers, 
picket the Bills’ training camp during a 
1974 labor dispute. 
Wide World Photo 
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off the playing field was affirmed. Addi- 
tionally, the NFL was given the option 
to increase regular season games from 14 
to 16 in 1978, while reducing preseason 
games from 6 to 4. 

Eventually, of course, the fans will 
pay the estimated $107 million cost of the 
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new agreement, although they may hardly 
notice it at times. 

The bulk of the increased cost is from 
a renegotiated television package, as a 
result of which you'll be seeing Dandy 
Don Meredith, Howard Cossell, Friendly 
Frank Gifford, Pat Summerall, Tom 
Brookshier, Frank Glieber, and Phyllis 
George more than ever on the tube in 
the next few years. 

The current NFL contract with the 
three major TV networks runs out at the 
end of this football season. A new con- 
tract will be concerned not only with the 
NFL schedule increase to 16 regular-sea- 
son games in 1978, but with a new playoff 
format including two extra games be- 
tween wild-card teams. Additionally, CBS 
and NBC are interested in programing 
Thursday right NFL football, as ABC 
has done with Monday night football. 

The three networks combined currently 
pay about $60 million a season for the 
rights to NFL games. It’s certain to go 
up. The Super Bowl in January will be 
played for the first time at night (6 p.m. 
EST) from New Orleans’ Superdome. A 
year from now it could be at prime time 
on a Monday night from Miami. 

Of course, television will pass its higher 
costs to the advertisers, who will pass 
their higher costs down to the consumers, 
who are football fans for the most part. 
Maybe a year from now your cereal will 
go up another penny, and you should 
know why. 

Although television brings in a sizable 
chunk of revenue, ticket sales are still 


the most important part of the NFL 
operation. The turnstiles produce 57 per- 
cent of total league income, compared 
with 33 percent from TV. 

And just like most everything else, 
ticket prices in the NFL have been mov- 
ing up steadily. Approximately half of 
the 28 NFL clubs hiked their prices this 
season. Others are sure to follow next 
year. 

At St. Louis, for example, reserved 
seats purchased by the game went from 
$10 to $12. At Miami, the average ticket 
price went up $1. At Washington, the top 
price went from $18 to $20, with the bulk 
of the stadium advancing from $11 to $12. 

Years ago, National Football League 
players were pioneers in a sport that was 
struggling to catch the public’s fancy. It’s 
claimed that pro football interest skyrock- 
eted sharply for the first time after the 
Baltimore Colts defeated the New York 
Giants 23-17 in 1958 in a ‘‘sudden death” 
overtime game that at the time was called 
‘‘the greatest football game ever played.”’ 

The players were beginning to organize 
then. The NFL Players Association began 
forming in 1956. The American Football 
League players formed an association in 
1963. The two became one on January 8, 
1970. 

Five months later, the NFLPA became 
the first association of professional ath- 
letes to file a certification petition with 
the National Labor Relations Board—and 
as a result it became a certified union. At 
present, it is independent and unaffiliated. 

The NFLPA called its first strike in 
July 1970, when negotiations with the 
owners broke down. Only 8 players out 
of more than 1,200 reported to training 
camps. This was the first time the union 
showed its strength, and a temporary 
settlement was reached a few days later. 

Now it is an established force, as 
powerful in many ways as the owners. 
When the players went on strike again in 
1974, they walked the picket lines with 
T-shirts reading: **No Freedom, No Foot- 
ball."” Passersby smiled. Some argued 
that the striking players were trying to 
ruin the game, but there is plenty of 
football and the players have some free- 
dom now. However, some owners fear 
that new problems will arise and that 
their concessions were too great for the 
long-term stability of the sport. 

Only time will tell. But pro football, 
with collective bargaining included, right 
now is enjoying its greatest prosperity. 
Last season for the first time total paid 
attendance exceeded 11 million. Just 20 
years ago it was below 3 million. The 
trend is spiraling upward like a booming 
punt. A punt kicked by Mike Bragg. a 
union punter. O 
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Pink Collar Workers 

Inside the World of Women’s Work 

by Louise Kapp Howe 

G.P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, 1977. 301 
pp., $8.95 


Although there have been notable suc- 
cesses in dealing with the employment prob- 
lems of women, some basic statistics about 
working women are still discouraging. In 
1956, the median income of women working 
full time was 63 percent of men’s earnings. 
In 1974, nearly a decade after the implemen- 
tation of the fair employment provisions of 
the Civil Rights Act of 1964, the median 
income of full-time female workers in the 
United States was 57 percent of men’s 
earnings. Louise Kapp Howe, author of Pink 
Collar Workers, decided there was a gap in 
public information and public awareness. 
She wished to go beyond the magazine 
advertisements depicting the first telephone 
“lineswoman” and the newspaper stories 
describing the life of the first women firefigh- 
ter, and enter the world of traditional wom- 
en's work. 

In Pink Collar Workers, Howe studies five 
jobs that are usually filled by women: beau- 
tician, sales worker, waitress, office worker 
(clerical), and homemaker. She explores 
who is filling these jobs, what they are doing 
on the job, why they stay in “traditional” jobs, 
and when, during the year and during their 
own Careers, they work. 

Howe carried out her investigation of each 
profession differently, depending on the cir- 
cumstances of the job and of those who 
held them. She spent one summer observing 
(with permission) the workers and work rela- 
tionships in a beauty salon in California; she 
interviewed waitresses and salesworkers; 
she was hired on as a temporary Christmas- 
time sales worker at a New York City depart- 
ment store; and she attended a homemak- 
ers’ conference sponsored by the Wisconsin 
Governor's Commission on the Status of 
Women. 

The key to the smooth functioning of the 
beauty salon was the manager, Suzy. The 
beauticians liked her, respected her, and 
knew she demanded no more of them than 
she did of herself. The trying times came 
when the owner meddled in the shop’s day- 
to-day affairs, upsetting the work routine as 
he tried to change Suzy's way of handling 
her workers. When Howe investigated a 
union that was available to the beauticians, one 
of the few in which membership is open to 
employer and employee, she discovered that it 
was dominated by barbers and proprietors. 

Howe decided to learn sales work from 


worker, she found herself beset by petty 





rules. She never discovered, for instance, 
why the sales personnel could not be provid- 
ed with chairs for their slack moments. As a 
woman, she found herself consigned to low- 
volume, noncommissioned sales, while men 
held the prestigious, usually commissioned, 
jobs in large appliances, furniture, and lug- 
gage. 

To !earn about how waitresses feel about 
their work, Howe interviewed a number of 
them in New York. One of their biggest 
complaints was that waiting jobs at expen- 
sive restaurants and hotels always go to 
men. Women can get work only at smaller 
restaurants, cafes, coffeeshops, and diners. 

Howe also used interviews to learn about 
the office workers. She found their jobs are 
fragmented and looked upon with disdain. 
Few clerical jobs are set up so that workers 
can get a feel for doing a complete task. 
And fragmenting is increasing with the intro- 
duction of work processors and a return to a 
shared secretarial pool. Possibly most de- 
meaning of all, Howe discovered, was the 
apparently institutionalized “planned obso- 
lescence” of the clerical workers. 

Lastly, Howe met with the homemakers. 
Here, she found many women had worked 
outside the home in the past and felt privi- 
leged to be at home with their children. 

The common thread in the five pink collar 
fields is the feeling among the workers that 
they work hard, do a good job, perform a 
useful, sometimes even vital function, and 
do not, in return, get respect or recognition 


| from society. Most of the women Howe met 


are happy in their work. Many said they 
would be happy to have their daughters in 
the same field. Few want to be the first 
telephone lineswoman and few are qualified 
to be corporate managers. All of the women 
want bette: wages and more respect. 

Louise Kapp Howe raises important issues 
in Pink Collar Workers. Her writing style is 
readable, though not brilliant. She demon- 
strates empathy toward the subjects of her 
book, but presents her facts objectively, 
unemotionally. The book is a useful contri- 
bution to lay understanding of the complex 
legal and social problem of discrimination 
against women in employment. —Ruth S. Blau 


Essays of Gratitude 


The WICS Friends Who Helped Job Corps 
Change My Life 


Essays submitted by Job Corpswomen in a | 


competition sponsored by Women In Com- 
munity Services, Inc. 


Women In Community Services, Inc., 1730 


| Rhode Island Avenue, NW., Washington, 


| D.C. 20036, 1977. 57pp. 
the inside. During the Christmas rush she | 977. 57pp., free 


took employment as a sales clerk. As a | 


This collection of 33 essays written by 
Job Corpswomen to celebrate Women In 








Community Services—WICS—Day in Octo- 
ber 1976, is a positive and heartwarming 
testimonial to the hundreds of women who 
volunteer to help screen, counsel, and en- 
courage young women who express interest 
in the Job Corps. 

One of the recurring themes is the recog- 
nition of the real change that the Job Corps 
has made in the lives of these participants. 
“| went to 3 years of high school, and out of 
180 credits | only earned 20,” wrote Pamela 
Johnson, a first place winner from Los An- 
geles. “About a year earlier, | had started a 
hard drug trip—mainly because | couldn't 
stand myself for being what | had become. 
No one cared about where | stood in life 
and neither did |... . But deep down inside, 
| knew | had to escape.” 

Pamela went on to describe how she 
heard about Job Corps and met her WICS 
screener, Ms. Lindon, who advised her to 
continue her education. Still in Job Corps 
training, having earned her General Educa- 
tional Development certificate and looking 
forward to the future, Pamela concluded her 
essay with “a special thanks to Ms. Lindon 
for making it all possible—for if it weren't for 
her | wouldn't be here. This contest is a way 
| can say ‘thank you’ for letting me be me 
and being part of something that is important 
to many lives as well as mine.” 

The second recurring theme in the essays 
is appreciation for the time, counseling, and 
genuine caring these young women received 
from WICS volunteers. “She has been more 
than a counselor, not only to me, but to 
everyone of the corpswomen here at our 
center,” a young woman from El Paso wrote 
about her counselor. “She goes out of her 
way to help every single one of us. Everyone 
turns to her in times of need. She makes 
even the hardest things seem so simple. 
Without this very special person, my life 
would have ended up being nowhere.” 

Other young women were impressed by 
the fact that their WICS friends were volun- 
teers. “She never knew me before but she 
was a real friend,” wrote Toni Golston of the 
WICS volunteer who tutored her in reading and 
writing twice a week. “This tells me something 
about people | really did not know existed be- 
fore. No matter how any bad people a person 
might encounter in life there really are good 
people.” 

And Janice Lyons summed up the way 
she felt about the extra measure of caring 
she received from Fran Luther, her WICS 
counselor. “If | can get involved with any 
good cause as Fran has done with Job 
Corps, then I'll know | have learned some- 
thing ‘extra’ from Job Corps... . | learned to 
care.” — Ruth Hernandez 





Ruth S. Blau, director of communications, Miller & 
Byrne, Inc., writes on labor and health issues. 

Ruth Hernandez is a writer-editor in the Division 
of Information and Publications, Women’s Bureau. 
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Coach George Allen Quarterback Billy Kilmer 


Talking over the game plan, or discussing labor rela- 
tions? Might well be the latter, now that football players 
are union men. For details, see Pro Football Gets a 
Union Label, beginning on page 28 of this issue. 





